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Modern Industrial Architects Recognize 





¢ Acousti-Celotex 
ceiling hushes noise 
in Atlanta lamp 
factory of General 
Electric Company. 


Uses Acousti-Celotex Ceilings to Insure Office Quiet 


N THIS NEW General Electric Company lamp wherever it is not definitely banished ! 


factory at Atlanta—as well as in thousands of That’s why Acousti-Celotex ceilings are found 


other modern industrial plants—workers are oper- “wherever minds work’’— increasing efficiency, im- 


ating at peak efficiency with the noise-  S{ps%it:toNeis) ( proving health and morale, reducing ab- 


quieting help of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings. sences and boosting production. The long 


Architects recognize NOISE as a “fifth “yi>~ experience of Celotex acoustical engineers 


= 


° ” * . ¥ ( . ° 
columnist’ — actively engaged in sabotage is at your disposal. Please feel free to ques- 
of industry’s magnificent defense program tion them without obligation. 


Acgusncuorex ) { 
PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED VU. 8. PATENT OFFicE 


*The word Acousti-Celoter is a brand name identifying a patented, perforated acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celoter Corporation. 


Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products: 
Murrierone (Cauicer ([Catistone Apsonsex, Acousrteet-B 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


TRE CELOTEX CORPORATION - 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DECEMBER 1941 


HOW “TOTAL” IS THE 
BLACKOUT FOR 
NON-DEFENSE BUILDING? 


Response to the supplement in- 


serted in the November Forum keeps 


pouring in. Individuals and many 
organizations have endorsed THE 
Forum’s proposals. Excerpts from 
these replies will appear in “Letters” 
in the January issue. Meanwhile, 
when the mail has abated, this mate- 
rial will be organized and presented 
for the consideration of the appro- 
priate officials in Washington—Ed. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE LAKE 378 


A contemporary design recaptures the spirit of the early 
churches. 


HOUSES WITHOUT PRIORITIES 383 
The place of the custom-designed house in the defense 
program .. . what priority regulations and material 


shortages mean to non-defense house construction: an 
analysis of the strategic materials normally consumed by 
this class of building, the considerable reduction that is 
possible, and the desirability of a system of allocation de- 
signed to make available items (like nails and wire) 
that are absolutely essential if construction of above- 
$6,000 houses is not to be stopped entirely. How this can 
contribute to defense and provide useful employment for 
the 6 or 7 thousand architects who are largely dependent 
on residential work. 


HOUSES 393 
More case histories in the smal! house series . . . interior- 

exterior photographs ... floor plans. . . critical comment 

- . . cost data... construction outlines. 

HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 409 


The 840-unit Government project at Bremerton, Wash. is 
a plug for the private architectural profession—an object 
lesson in large scale planning and design. 


AVERAGE HOUSE ANALYZED 416 
A statistical picture of the 160,000 one-family houses built 
under the FHA program last year. 


MARITIME TRAINING STATION 418 
Public Buildings Administration design at its best in an 
interesting St. Petersburg, Fila. defense project. 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 421 
Headway and Headaches—terse interpretations of sig- 

nificant developments of the month in priorities, prices 

and defense housing. 


INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE PLANTS 423 
Pictures, plans, detail drawings and descriptive data-— 
three more in a series of industrial building case his- 
tories: Consolidated Aircraft Corp. in San Diego, Calif. 
» . »« Packard Motor Car Co.’s three Rolis-Royce aircraft 


engine factories in Detroit, Mich. . . . Greenfield Tap 

and Die Corp. in Greenfield, Mass. 

CARDINAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL 435 
A Catholic secondary school for 3,000 boys makes the 


most of a difficult site. 


STORE REMODELING 443 
Eleanor LeMaire does a complete facelifting for the men’s 

department of Neiman Marcus store in Dallas. Two ver- 

satile firms turn a hand to glamorizing backgrounds for 

Marshall Field’s women’s dresses. 


MONTH IN BUILDING’. — 2 
$850 million architect retires . . . Parkchester IV for 
Virginia . . . Comments from four of Building’s big con- 


ventions: realtors, savings & loaners, savings bankers 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


FORUM OF EVENTS  .* 


10 
The war-time face of civilian London Bae Portable over- 
pass ... Parking garage under a*park ... Announce- 
ments and awards. 
BOOKS 18 
LETTERS 28 
A handbook of perspective drawing ... Art of Australia 


. Furniture building for the novice. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





TRENDS 


October statistics for the building industry 
indicate that the September 9 curtailm nt 


order of the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board had not yet materially 
affected the trend of construction activity, 
that the anticipated tapering off of non- 
essential activities would be a _ gradual 
process. Thus, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corp.’s compilation of contracts awarded 
in 37 Eastern States, October’s $606 
million volume topped the previous 
October record (1928) by $6 million. And, 
while the total was a hair below the Sep- 
tember 1941 level, privately financed con- 
struction continued up to approximately 
$236 million. 

Substantiating these trends are the en- 
gineering construction awards compiled by 
Engineering News Record which put 
October about 25 per cent under September 
on the basis of total construction, but up 
more than 30 per cent on the basis of 
private construction. Moreover, at mid- 
November both trends were up. (These 
data cover only large projects whose con- 
tracts run more than $15,000 to $150,000, 
depending on construction types). 

As measured by FHA statistics, private 
house builders show surprising confidence 
in the future. Applications submitted to 
FHA for appraisal amounted to $87 mil- 
lion in October, down only 11 per cent 
from the preceding month when SPAB 
jolted the industry with its curtailment 
order. During November’s first week, 
FHA selected some $23 million of mort- 
gages for appraisal, compared with 
October’s weekly average of about $25 
million. 


$850 MILLION ARCHITECT 


Few architects can boast an annual busi- 
ness of $20 million over a period of dec- 
ades, as does Architect Louis A. Simon. 





. Harris & Ewing 
Louis A. Simon 


On the contrary, most architects now face 
unemployment, but so does Architect 
Louis A Simon. Thus, last week Mr. 
Simon retired as Supervising Architect of 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
looked back on 45 years of continuous 
Government service in that office and on 
$850 million worth of public construction 
which he helped design. 

Established in 1836 the office of Super- 
vising Architect has been headed by only 
sixteen individuals—first by Robert Mills, 
designer of the Washington Monument, and 
in 1896, when Simon joined the staff, by 
James Knox Taylor. During the following 
administrations of Oscar Wenderoth and 
James A. Wetmore, Simon was given in- 
creasing control of the Office’s Architec- 
tural Division, and in 1934, he was ap- 
pointed Supervising Architect. Meanwhile, 
he had convinced Andrew Mellon, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the design 
of Government buildings in Washington 
D. C. should be controlled by a board of 
architectural consultants appointed from 
private practice and had seen two such 
boards staffed with such architectural au- 
thorities as Bennet, Ayres, Medary, Brown, 
Delano, Pope, Zantzinger, Hentz, Watkin, 
Klauder, Embury, Shepley, Maher, and 
Howe. 

As supervising architect, Simon’s in- 
fluence is reflected in hundreds of public 
buildings from coast to coast, from the 
huge Triangle buildings in Washington to 
the small new Roosevelt Library in Hyde 
Park. His work has been well appreci- 
ated: in 1937 the Association of Federal 
Architects awarded him their gold medal; 
the A.I.A. made him a Fellow. And, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has issued several special 
orders retaining Architect Louis A. Simeon 
in office for a total of two and one half 
years beyond the normal retirement age. 
Fortnight ago, Simon’s successor was yet 
to be appointed. 


PARKCHESTER IV 


Sold on the safety and money-making 
possibilities of direct investments in large 
scale rental housing projects, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. has just about 
completed its 12,000 unit $50 million Park- 
chester in New York City’s Borough of 
The Bronx, has close to 5,000 units under 
way in two west coast projects (Arch. 
Forum, Feb. 1941, p. 2). Last month, the 
Met announced a fourth project in Arling- 
ton Va., across the Potomac from the 
Nation’s capital. Now an undeveloped 
field of briars and marsh, the project is 
to bear the most common of all subdivision 
names, “Colonial Village”, but is to be far 
from common in size and appointments. 
Some 1,800 dwelling units will be con- 
tained in its two-story Colonial garden-type 
apartment buildings built of brick and 
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stone around interior courts on the 200 
acre tract. Inside a protective belt of 
shrubbery varying from 150 to 700 feet in 
depth will flourish a 10-acre park, a large 
swimming pool, tennis and handball courts, 
play grounds and a commercial center. 

In view of Washington’s continuous 
growth and acute housing shortage. the 
Met expects no difficulty in obtaining Gov- 
ernment help in the procurement of critical 
materials, hopes to finish its fourth “Park- 
chester” by the end of next year. 


BUILDING IN CONFERENCE 


November was a month of building indus- 
try conferences. Herewith, highlights 
from four of them: 


The U. S. Saving & Loan League, at its an- 
nual convention in Miami last week, was 
scheduled to take the recommendation of 
its nominating committee, elect Fermor S. 
Cannon president. For eighteen years a 
practising architect, Cannon has designed 
some of Indianapolis’ best known build- . 
ings, has for the past twelve years man- 
aged the Mid-West’s best known savings 
and loan association, the Railroadmen’s, 
also in Indianapolis. Founded by Cannon’s 
father in 1887, the $31 million association 
is the third largest in the U. S., the Mid- 
West’s largest. Last year Architect-Finan- 
cier Cannon, once president of the Society 
of Residential Appraisers, headed the 
League’s Committee on Financing Low 
Cost Housing, whose purpose is “to de- 
velop new financing arrangements to pro- 
vide thé necessary high percentage finan- 
cing for home ownership .. . without in- 
volving guarantees from the Government 
such as the FHA provides.” 

No secret is the fact that the majority 
of savings and loaners are opposed to the 
FHA program. Said the League’s Ad- 
visory Council last month in a resolu- 
tion condemning several aspects of Gov- 
ernment’s housing priorities procedure: 
“There is wide-spread feeling among ex- 
ecutives of savings and loan associations 

. that it is not impartial or wise to 
require such institutions or the build- 
ers whom they serve, who have used 
financing plans other than the insured 
mortgage plan, to obtain applications, 
submit applications and generally deal with 
local FHA personnel and offices. . . . In the 
interests of national unity .. . it is there- 
fore recommended that the receipt of 
priority applications, their numbering and 
their general administration be handled by 
representatives of the OPM or by the De- 
fense Housing Coordinator ... .” 


The Savings Banks Assn. of New York State 
held its annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., listened to Irvin Bussing 
predict the war’s effects on mortgages and 
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== Prespwoops are right 
in the thick of our National Defense 
program for the very same reasons 
so many architects have specified 
them for walls, ceilings and cabinet 
work in homes they have designed. 

Tough and durable, these boards 
have unusual structural strength. 
They can quickly and easily be cut 
or sawed, with ordinary wood-work- 
ing tools. They are grainless and 
moisture-resisting. Properly applied, 
they will not warp, chip, split or 
crack. Their marble-smooth surtace 
readily lends itself to varnish, lac- 
quer, paint, enamel or wax finishes, 
opening up unlimited decorative 
possibilities. 

The demand for Masonite Presd- 
woods in National Defense in- 


creases daily. Because Masonite 


e In modern battle formation, the “nerve 


centers” of army field operations are the 


Corporation puts the needs of our 
communication trailers that house mobile radio units. These trailers must be built 


‘ . : : . ; country first, there may be occasions 
of material both strong and light weight . . . something that can withstand salt air, ; . : ’ 

‘ , : . _ when your normal requirements 
sand, heat, snow or rain—and still be adaptable to high-speed production. Tempered , 
Presdwood*—a Masonite* wood-fibre hardboard—has passed all these severe tests cannot be filled as pr mptly as im 


and is now being used to build U. S. Signal Corps trailers. the past. 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-12, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Ne . 

Please send me FREE sample and more information about Masonite Tempered Presdwood. wi MA SONITE 
MASON ITE w 

Name_ —_ 

Address___ 

City = 6 ae State 





"TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “MASONITE IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS 
If you live in Canada, write Masonite Company of Canada, Ltd., Gatineau, Quebec. 


MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION COPYRIGHT 1941, MASONITE CORP, 
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real estate as he foresees them from his 
vantage point. as director of research for 
Wall Street’s Savings Banks Trust Co: 
> “The war and defense program are 
likely to accelerate the decentralization of 
\merican cities.” His reasoning: priorities 
are limited to low cost houses, and low 
costs are most easily achieved outside city 
limits where land is cheap, unplatted and 
available in large parcels, thus lending 
itself to large scale operations. Moreover, 
“an individual can occupy a new house in 
a new area at a lower tax cost than he can 
occupy an old house in an old area... . 
New houses are assessed for tax purposes 
at about cost; but old houses within cities 

. . are commonly assessed in excess of 
cost less depreciation, reproduction cost or 
market price.” 


® “New construction methods and ma- 
terials, including prefabrication . . . are 
likely to have far-reaching long term effects 
on residential real estate and on the poli- 
cies of home financing institutions. ... It 
is not unlikely that (they) will develop as 
extensively in the next twenty years as the 
motor car industry did in the last.” These 
are significant comments from a_ spokes- 
man for the traditionally 
banking fraternity. 


conservative 


B® “More and more, as time goes on, the 
most desirable mortgage business will 
gravitate to those financial institutions, and 
combinations of them, which are capable 
of financing large scale building opera- 
tions. . . . Economy can be _ achieved 
. only through the use of large scale 
methods and these are dependent on large 
scale financial assistance.” Bussing’s ad- 
vice to his fellow savings bankers: band 
together, pool mortgage money, finance 
large projects on the guiding principle of 
“security, not state boundary lines.” 
® The encroachment of low income groups 
upon better quality residential neighbor- 
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hoods will be reduced in direct proportion 
to the increasing production of low rent 
and low cost dwellings. Hence. one major 
cause of blight will ultimately be removed. 
®& Three new reasons for amortization of 
mortgages have grown out of the national 
emergency: 1) Borrowers are better able 
to pay now than they will be in the future. 
2) Current mortgage amortization pay- 
ments will tap consumer purchasing power, 
help stem inflation. 3) By getting out of 
debt today, borrowers will cushion them- 
selves against the inevitable 
shock. 


post-war 


> As for city real estate, Bussing foresees 
a rise in building values, an accelerated 
drop in land values, but hedges his bet 
with several qualifications. He sees little 
reason for financial institutions to change 
their current policy of orderly liquidation 
of owned real estate, advises them to seek 
larger down payments and better loan 
terms rather than higher prices. 

®& Concluded Banker Bussing: “One 
major (post-war) program, above all 
others, which is ripe for exploitation, is 
that of rehabilitating the blighted areas of 
American cities. This was overdue prior 
to the war. It will be mandatory after the 
war. . . . Urban redevelopment is a part 
of our job.” 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s Construction 
Industry Conference in Washington D. C. 
heard many a prominent speaker make 
many a sage remark. A few of them: 


& President M. W. Watson of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
urged that the counsel of industry be 
sought by Government and admonished 
Government with masterly politeness for 
its recent orders curtailing non-defense 
construction: “It is not to be construed 
that the construction industry is critical 
when it asks for information as to the 





iy Associated Press 
Fermor S. Cannon 


U. S. SAVINGS & LOAN LEAGUE 


necessity of an act, or when it asks that all 
industry be called upon to make equal 
sacrifice, or when it calls attention to un- 
employment likely to be caused. Instead 
of being critical, the opposite is true. The 
construction industry believes that it is 
performing a patriotic duty when it calls 
attention to the consequences of acts which 
can affect millions of people to be sure 
that their gravity has been fully compre- 
hended.” 

®& Acting President Richard J. Gray, of 
AFL’s Building and Construction Trades 
Department looked woefully forward to 
sharply curtailed non-defense construction 
and gradual completion of the defense con- 
struction program: “In approaching the 
winter of 1942, between 700,000 and 800,- 
000 building construction workers will be 
faced with the prospect of unemployment.” 
Earlier he noted that AFL’s building in- 
dustry workers numbered 1.5 million, in- 
dicating that about half the group would 
be unemployed a year hence. 

® President Thomas S. Holden of F. W. 
Dodge Corp., Building’s private figure fac- 
tory, gave his listeners a preview of his 
1942 building forecast: “... a 32 percent 
decline to a volume a little above that of 
1940. Next year’s reduction in dollar vol- 
ume of new building we estimate at 30 
percent; the decline in expenditures for 
heavy construction we estimate at 36 per- 
cent.” (These figures are based on con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 States east of the 
Rockies.) Said Holden of the long term 
future: “The post emergency construction 
market promises to be large and highly 
competitive.” 

& Director William H. Harrison of OPM’s 
Production Division indicated that 40 per- 
cent of the special-purpose defense plants 
now authorized had been completed, that 
75 percent of the presently planned de- 
fense construction program would be 
finished by spring, that Building had done 
a good job: “The construction phase of 
the job stands out as one of the really fine 
things that has been accomplished in the 
defense effort.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Stran-Steel frames are a sure indication of modern 
building methods. In Stran-Steel the aggressive 
builder and architect find a framing material that 
is rigid, fire-safe, permanent, and easily handled by regular carpenters! 
Yet Stran-Steel frames cost no more than other materials, because the 
frame is assembled quickly and with a minimum of waste materials! 


Factory Fabrication Saves Time 


Stran-Steel joists and studs can be pre-cut at the factory to exact lengths 
—ready to go on the job the minute they arrive. Stran-Steel members are 
marked, to help speed assembly. No time is lost in cutting or trimming. 


Only Regular Carpenter’s Tools Required 


The patented nailing groove—an exclusive Stran-Steel feature — per- 
mits the rapid attachment of collateral materials direct to the steel 
frame with ordinary hammer-and-nails methods. Nails driven into 
the Stran-Steel are held in a grip 25 per cent more firm than when 
driven into wood. 


Saves on Apartment and Low-Cost Housing Jobs 
Many U. S. Navy housing projects at several bases, and apartment 
buildings in many parts of the country, are being erected with Stran- 
Steel. Where considerable duplication of studs, joists and roof trusses 


is required, Stran-Steel provides the answer to present-day demands 
for fast erection at low cost. 


GET THE FACTS NOW! A new construction manual showing 


Stran-Steel in use on typical building projects has been prepared for 
you. Get your free copy today—write to Stran-Steel Division, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, 607 Shelby Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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TOTALITARIAN WAR REMAKES CIVILIAN LONDON IN ITS OWN IMAGE 


All Photos Peter A. Ray 


The picture of war is an old, old story. Its mechanics change, but the picture 
is equally familiar to the readers of newspapers and history books. It is a 
gigantic, grisly composite of shattered towns, moving soldiers, mutilated 
corpses, blackened fields, twisted machinery, endless lines of silent refugees, 
and all the other paraphernalia of catastrophe. It is international and anony- 
mous. Wrecked Coventry, above, save for its battered spire, could be wrecked 
Warsaw, Guernica or Chungking. The illustrations on these pages show another 
aspect of modern war, a remarkable photographic document which loses 
none of its grimness by concentrating on apparently innocuous details. 
Taken by Peter Ray, 24-year-old London photographer, the pictures show 
the pattern which appears spontaneously wherever cities are to be found 
within the great circles traced by the cruising radii of enemy bombers. 


Blackout lights are shown on the lamp post, the 
automobile headlight, and in the bus interior. 
London bus windows are now furnished with 
splinter-proof fabric. In the top illustration is 
an illuminated marker for a traffic island; the 
black and white pattern is standard on all ob- 
structions and curbs (left). London squares are 
now filled with open water tanks, auxiliary 
reservoirs for fire fighting should the mains be 
destroyed. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED STORE FRONT MAGAZINE. 
The Kawneer Front will be sent on request. Write to 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan. 







SAVES TIME 
AND TROUBLE! 


S'S 


Kewneer MOULDINGS FIT 


STANDARD SIZES OF LUMBER 


HE complete Kawneer line of Rolled Store Front Construction, 

long a helpful inspiration to store front designers, is designed to 
fit standard sizes of lumber. This is a feature of great value to both 
architect and builder—results in a definite saving of both time and 
trouble in planning, specifying, and installing. 


Kawneer Rolled Store Front Construction meets every other require- 
ment of today. Full resiliency eliminates glass breakage; bronze 
members assure lasting beauty, low maintenance and trouble-free 
service. Get latest data from Kawneer distributor, from SWEET’S, or 
by writing THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN. 


Details at left show how Kawneer Moulding No. 7221 and Sash No. 85 are 
installed on standard lumber at transom bar. 


IT’S EASY TO DESIGN AND INSTALL 
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STORE FRONTS 











All Photos Peter A. Ray 
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CIVILIAN LONDON, (Continued from page 10) 


The chemically painted wooden stand 
is a gas detector whose warning sig- 
nal is a change in color. Fountains 
(right) now pour out noisy warnings 
instead of water. The shops below 
show ingenious temporary fronts and 
decorative protections against blast. 
Below, at the right, is one of the new 
watchtowers which dot London’s sky- 
line; ARP wardens and volunteer fire- 
men go to the roofs during raids and 
watch for falling incendiaries. 





At the left, a frame building being finished without window open- 
ings; to its right is one of the numerous groups of new shelters. 
The entrance to RIBA headquarters, below left, now has a rugged 
wall in front of its partly bricked up entrance. The wood and 
metal cots below are standard features of the London subway. 
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on Defense Housing *> *> 


What the 300,000 projected “Defense” homes will do 
to the face of America—whether they will create a 
series of blots on the landscape today, and a new slum 
problem tomorrow—depends on the architect. To 
create homes that will be good to look at, and good 
to live in, is not a matter of “compressing” the higher- 
cost home. It calls for a fresh approach and consti- 
tutes a challenge to the profession. 

Since the one-story basementless house is the point 
of departure for most new thinking and planning on 
the subject, and since Radiant Heating is so well 
adapted to this type of construction, cost is the subject 
of frequent questions. The most practical answer is 
found in the small homes equipped with radiant 
heating which are already constructed and occupied, 
and which were built complete for $4,800 or less. 

Here are six such answers. House A—Pennsylvania. 
4-rooms, oil-fired boiler, total cost: $4,000. House 
B—Connecticut. 5-rooms, oil-fired boiler, total 
cost: $4,000. Houses C, D and E—Ohio. Five 
and six rooms, one with coal, and two with gas-fired 
boilers, total cost: $4,800 each. House F—New 


Jersey. 5-rooms, gas-fired boiler, total cost: $2,500. 

Any proper solution of the defense house problem 
demands savings through simplification and omission, 
rather than through the use of cheap materials or 
lowering of construction standards. This is especially 
important in the case of radiant heating piping, for 
maintenance cannot be safely disregarded here in 
favor of low first cost. Byers Wrought Iron combines 
to an unusual degree the high corrosion resistance, 
desirable thermal properties, and ease of fabrication 
that are vital to present and future durability and 
satisfaction. Our bulletin, “Byers Wrought Iron for 
Radiant Heating,” tells the complete story. Would 
you like a copy? 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 
1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE 
IN CORROSIVE APPLICATIONS 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 
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Parking Garage. To ease an impossible down- 
town parking situation, San Francisco has 
ripped up Union Square, dug a hole a block 
square and fifty feet deep, and by next sum- 
mer should have its park back on top of a 


four-story garage for 1,700 cars. Designed 


by Architect Timothy L. Pflueger, the project 
has had its share of trouble, including amend- 
ment of the city charter, a test case in the 
Supreme .Court, the job of feeding evicted 












Gabriel Moulin 
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pigeons, and the lifting of an OPM ban on 
steel. Financed by neighboring property 
owners and a RFC loan, the garage will cost 
about $1,500,000, will revert to the city in 
about twenty-five years, when it has paid off 
the stock subscription and the loan. Designed 
to stem the tide of business now moving to 
outlying suburbs, it is an outstanding example 











of farsighted collaboration by civic and ieee’ 


private business groups. 


Two Houses for One. Picture on the left shows 
the answer of Charlie Maynard of Lubbock, 
Texas, to priorities on building materials. He 
sawed off the second story of his house, slid it 
down on telephone poles to an adjoining lot, 
and now has a cottage to rent. 


Portable Overpass. 






Recently tested in Atlanta, 


Le Tourneau’s lightweight over-pass offers 
a new, ingenious and practical solution for 
trafic problems. It can be moved from one 
location to another and used in groups to 
handle any desired number of lanes. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Adolph G. Syska, of Syska and Hennessy, New York 
Consulting Engineers. This well-known firm incor- 
porated a ‘‘Controlled-by-the- Weather’ Webster 
Moderator System in their design for the Cardinal 
Hayes Memorial High School. 


“Flexibility is an important feature of the 
mechanical equipment of modern build- 
ings,” writes Adolph G. Syska. “Flexibility 
means freedom to arrange the elements so 
that the installation will best fit the service 
requirements at minimum cost. It also 
means ease in modification for enlarge 
ment, rearrangement or change of use. In 
the heating system, flexibility means also 
the ability to heat quickly to the desired 
temperature without lag or over-riding. The 
modern steam heating system with orifices 
and central concrol provides economical 
and continuous heat delivery and meets our 
most exacting requirements for flexibility... 
We specify and use this type of modern 
steam heating system, both with and with- 
out accompanying air conditioning equip- 
ment in preference to other less flexible 
heating methods.” 
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Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School, New York, N. Y. 


“SCHOOL OF THE YEAR” 


Use Webster Moderator System in Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School for Boys 


LUXURY HEAT AT LOW COST 





To give the new Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School the finest heating service 
it is possible to provide, steam was selected as the heating medium and its distribu- 
tion “Controlled-by-the-Weather” with a Webster Moderator System. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating plays an important part in the 
heating of this great school. The building includes an auditorium seating 1,200, the 
chapel, classrooms, corridors, two fully equipped gymnasiums, locker rooms, a 
cafeteria seating 700, living quarters for 45 priests, administrative offices, living 
quarters for a community of 13 Brothers and a library. 


Steam is generated by oil-fired boilers and distributed evenly and economically to 
all direct radiation under Webster Moderator Control. 


In the Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School, the Outdoor Thermostat feature 
of the Webster Moderator System adjusts steam delivery automatically in accord- 
ance with outdoor weather conditions. Rooms are kept comfortably warm regard- 
less of changes in the weather. Steam is delivered continuously to all radiators and 
exactly in proportion to the need for heat. Wasteful overheating is avoided. 


Eggers & Higgins were the architects for the Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School. 
Syska & Hennessy, NewYork, served as consulting engineers. George A. Fuller Co. 
was the general contractor. Almiral & Co., Inc., made the heating installation. 


Write for book, “Performance Facts.” 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 65 principal U. S. Cities —Est. 1888 


~- since 1888 
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A HANDBOOK OF PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, by James C. More- 
head and James C. Morehead, Jr. Published by the authors, 
4815 Bayard St., Pittsburgh. 166 pp., 9 x 12. $4.50. 


Since the Renaissance, perspective has been an indispensable 
adjunct to painting and an especially valuable tool for the 
architect. Possibly because of the thoroughgoing conservatism 
of architectural education, the teaching of perspective has been 
largely a perfunctory recapitulation of classical rules, and the 
books offered have not been a great deal better. Actually, as 
any competent delineator knows, a knowledge of the principles 
of perspective is vastly enhanced by familiarity with the methods 
and instruments developed to simplify the making of a drawing. 
This book recognizes the demands of both theory and practice, 
and presents its subject matter in a remarkably clear and 
understandable manner. The plates are beautifully drawn, as 
can be seen from the illustration, and in each instance the 
necessary information is presented in the simplest terms. Em- 
phasis is laid on the least tedious means of attaining the desired 
result, and the 45°-line method has been developed as a method 
for drawing perspectives of all kinds. The methods of working 
towards inaccessible vanishing points are also fully treated. 
For its clarity, completeness, and practical approach, this book 
deserves widespread use as a standard textbook. 


ART OF AUSTRALIA, compiled and edited by Sydney Ure Smith. 
Published for the Carnegie Corporation by the Museum of 
Modern Art. 58 pp. and plates. 7% x 104%. $1.00. 


This handsome little book is a catalogue of the first compre- 
hensive exhibition of Australian art ever sent to this country. 
Sponsored by the Commonwealth Government and the Carnegie 
Corporation, the exhibition contains paintings, sculpture and 
aboriginal drawings, and will be shown in a number of Ameri- 
can and Canadian cities. Omitting from consideration the 
primitives, which show typical emphasis on symbolism and 
pattern, the work is largely derivative in character, a circum- 
stance not unexpected in the art of a country which, like our 
own, has a background of long cultural dependence on Europe. 
The ballet design illustrated shows the new interest in in- 
digenous themes. In addition to the plates there are several 
excellent brief essays on the history of Australia and its art. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN FURNITURE, by Eugene O’Hare. 
Harper & Brothers. 94 pp., and plates. 8% x 1114. $2.50. 


Now that built-in furniture has become an almost inevitable 
feature of the contemporary house, the architect is apparently 
under the obligation to gain an understanding of cabinet mak- 
ing in addition to the other intricacies of his profession. While 
this book makes no claim to comprehensive instruction in such 
matters, it has a certain value for the designer, because it 
takes nine very simple pieces of furniture and breaks down 
their construction and finish into a series of minutely described 
operations. The book’s thesis is that any normal adult, equipped 
with seventeen simple hand tools and a degree of interest can 
turn out the bookcase, desk, dressing table and other designs 
shown. Aimed directly at the novice, the professional, however, 
will find in it a great number of very useful hints on furniture 
construction, selection of materiels, ways to keep costs down 
without impairing quality, and finishing techniques. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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POOR WINDOWS. 
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REVERSE APPROACH 


Forum: 

... Your proposal of a Government fact- 
finding survey to provide data for advance 
planning for the post-war period is one 
which should meet with the enthusiastic 
approval and support of all broadminded 
and clear-sighted members of the build- 
ing industry. It is woefully apparent that 
private enterprise has contributed very lit- 
tle in this direction and there is little 
basis to assume that it ever will. It appears 
to me, therefore, to become an important 
function of the Government and _ this 
breathing spell in the construction industry 
should be an ideal time for the conduct of 
such a survey. And I agree that architects 
should be particularly qualified for iden- 
tification with such an enterprise. 

As I see it, great good can come out of 
this period if we regard it not as a 
drought but as a chance to rest an here- 
tofore improperly developed soil and an 
opportunity to sow the proper seeds from 
which will germinate a broader concept 
of planning, as well as the architects’ 
proper relationship to community devel- 
opment. Now is the time for architects to 
do a little thinking. 

Most architects have been so busy with 
‘the many small details demanded in con- 
scientious service to their individual clients, 
they have failed to give thought to the 
broader concept of community or regional 
planning — they have failed to recognize 
either their civic responsibility in this re- 
gard or the fact that the architect’s educa- 
tion and training should, by proper appli- 
cation, peculiarly qualify him for such 
valuable service. 

We architects have failed to recognize 
that our traditional planning approach 
must be reversed, that each of our little 
construction jobs is unimportant and a dis- 
tinct failure in planning unless it harmo- 
niously becomes a functional unit within a 
broad integrated pattern of development. 
We have failed to see the forest because of 
the trees. 

In the meantime we have permitted the 
job of planning and developing our com- 
munities to be horribly and inexcusably 
mishandled by incompetent politicians, 
real estate speculators and so-called en- 
gineers paid with taxpayers’ money to 
handle a job they are technically and 
temperamentally unqualified for. Perhaps 
the reason that more architects have not 
entered into this picture is because there 
has been something basically wrong with 
our system of architectural education, 
plus the fact that the organized architec- 
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tural profession has taken no steps to 
educate or enlighten the public to the 
possibility and importance of proper com- 
munity planning. 

We architects were trained for the de- 
sign of individual buildings, we have been 
contented to serve in this limited capacity 
and it is but natural that the public accepts 
us on this basis. In my generation, at least, 
the architectural school did not equip or 
inspire us with a broad concept of planning 
with view to a clear understanding of land 
use and control. 

I am encouraged to believe, however, 
that the picture is changing and that our 
architectural schools are beginning to 
realize the importance and desirability 
for a change in the basic training of archi- 
tects. 

This is a good time to stop, take our 
bearings and set a more accurate course 
for the future. Therefore, I am most en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of the 
survey you propose and am with you 100 
per cent in any little way I may be able 
to cooperate. 

The “Post War Pattern” article and the 
accompanying comments of the advisory 
panel in your September issue seems to 
point up the basis for such a survey and 
an excellent argument to help put it across. 

I read this article and comments, by the 
way, with tremendous interest and pleas- 
ure,—although to me the article itself in- 
dicates a broader concept of the problem 
than the comments of the advisory editors, 
many of whom appear to be still bogged 
down by the restricted outlook that has 
been largely responsible for our present 
ills. Two hundred advisors can give a lot 
of bad advice, so be careful! 

H. Roy Kerrey 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TOO STRONG 


Forum: 

. . . It seems to me that your charac- 
terization of Building as “chaotic” is in- 
accurate. The building process may be 
amorphous or otherwise lacking in rigid 
form, and is relatively inefficient as a 
fabricating process when compared with 
those used in the manufacturing of auto- 
mobiles, steel sheets or glass bottles. For 
efficient operation the organization of this 
process admittedly is much too elaborate, 
involves too many separate individual en- 
terprises, trades and crafts. Also, the 
materials of construction and the tech- 
niques of their fabrication into finished 
structures thus far have responded very 
niggardly to the persuasion of applied 
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science and modern technology. Chaotic, 
however, is much too strong a word to 
apply to this process. In view of the in- 
tricate character and magnitude of many 
building projects the effectiveness with 
which they are organized, designed, 
financed and fabricated frequently is re- 
markable. 
Lowell J. Chawner 
Washington, D. C. 


NOT TOO LATE 


Forum: 

The current article in the Post-War Pat- 
tern series is a fine discussion of the prob- 
lems of regulation and standardization in 
the construction field. Everyone should 
read it carefully for real instruction. 

Having worked with and studied the 
development of codes, it occurs to me that 
if any approach to the application of the 
modern theory of the legal control of “rule 
by regulation” should logically be applied 
to any definite problem, it should be used 
in the matter of keeping codes up to date. 
Codes are not static implements nor pref- 
erential charters and the theory of an 
orderly production of “rules with the in- 
tent and force of law” promulgated after 
due course of investigation and public 
hearings, is a perfect example of the use- 
fulness of the new approach. 

Our State has a code set-up of this sort, 
but it is not implemented as yet to have 
the proper force behind it. Maybe your 
statement may stir our own citizens inter- 
ested in our business to do something about 
our “status quo.” 

Our “defense” and “citizen” housing 
hangs in the balance due to the code re- 
strictions met on every side. The strapping 
down of required materials and the in- 
ability to use substitutes due to inertia of 
legislative methods is another agreement 
for my theory. Maybe it is not too late to 
do a little selling on this type of operating 
plan for codes. 

F. S. CANNON 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


NO EMPTY PHRASE 


Forum: 

May I congratulate you on the excellent 
article on standardization. This is a 
subject on which there are many popular 
misconceptions — for instance, the vague 
feeling in the minds of many people that 
standardization in the building field 
would hamper freedom of expression and 
individuality in the design of homes. Of 
course the fact is that only a relatively 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MAN OF THE MONTH .. .| . Housing's Jusce . 


.. F. D. R. the Jury (page 44) 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH « « « Ina great tradition (page 435) 


R. BE. Leppert, Jr. 


PROBLEM OF THE MONTH « « « In its place, tanks or stockpile? (page 383) 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE LAKE, searrie, wasn. 


PAUL THIRY, ARCHITECT 





Of all the building types which have resisted 


the advance of modern architecture, the church 


ACRISTY 1 with almost two thousand years of accumulated 
tradition behind it, has been the strongest. The 





reasons are clear enough: arguments based on 





contruction, functional expression and contem 
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' | (FUTURE TRANSEPT SANCTUARY FUTURE TRANSEPT |} porary planning mean very little when applied 
to a field in which archi'ecture has been as much 
— si ———— Ria. Z symbol as shelter and where plan problems have 
' . | TNE [ scarcely changed in centuries. Nevertheless, the 
3 contemporary solution is possible for the church 
Ba — | | if the architect is capable of imbuing his design 
rs | : ' with the necessary emotional content, and in 
ee ee | such examples as this it may even seem pre- 
= a an ferable. The complete absence of pretense evi- 
ee 7 . L dent here seems entirely in accord with the 
3 1. oldest and most essential aims of the Church. 
1 : a ——y ( ee In this connection the architect's statement is 
7 a - interesting: “The building was designed with 
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due consideration for the recent consciousness 
of the Catholic Church regarding the early Tit- 
urgy. Each material was used in i's true repre. 
sentation, which in symbolism denotes truth in 
all matters. Having read so many reasons for 
the contemporary solution | am at a loss to 


explain one for myself. I attempted to resolve 


(Continued on page 381) 
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PAUL THIRY, ARCHITECT 


things into their simplest form commensurate 
with the requirements of the Owner. The Owner 


a 4." CONTI liked the form of the Romanesque and from this 
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silhouette is derived a contemporary building 


with complete respect for an ancient form de- 
void of its arch.” 

When completed the church will have the 
traditional cruciform plan and a total seating 
capacity of 500. At present the single existing 
transept is used as a meeting room. Throughout 
the church every effort has been made to con 
centrate attention on the services. The conven 
tional statuary has been omitted from the main 
body of the church for this reason, and the 
paneled choir screen will later be enriched with 
carved wood bas-reliefs. The louvers above the 
altar allow the choir master to watch the priest 
during services without dis racting the congrega- 
tion. Windows are stained glass. by Ray Nyson, 
with decorative inserts from a_ collection of 


old Belgian and English glass. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete. Waterproofing—Flint- 
kote Co. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls of nave—12 in. brick 
and 8 in. holiow tile, Seattle Brick & Tile Co.; 
inside—studs or 8 in. hollow tile. Wood partitions 
finished both sides with V-Join vertical fir boarding. 
Coiumns—reenforced concrete. Floors—(church) 
concrete, cement finish. Rectory—wood over wood 
joists. Ceilings—1 in. Thermax, Celotex Corp. 
ROOF: Wood rafters, solid sheathing, building felt, 
concrete tile, Condap Products. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters— 
Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. Ducts— 
Armco, American Rolling Mill Co. 


SOUND INSULATION: Thermax, 1 in., Celotex 4 
Corp. 
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WINDOWS: Sash—steel, casement, Fentron Steel 
Works. Art Glass—fabrication by Nyson Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Rectory —linoleum, Arm- : 
strong Cork Co. Entrance hali—ceramic tile, U. S. 
Quarry Tile Co. 
fe a TRIM: Douglas fir vertical grain. 

ae ae HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. - 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
conduit and knob and tube. Switches—Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc. Fixtures—Seattle Lighting Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator-Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced air 
with filters, filtering, summer cooling. Furnace— 
Hurley Engineering Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater—Wesix 
Electric Heater Co. 
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All over America, architects and builders who specialize in 
over-$6000 houses are asking the same questions: Must the 
construction of over-$6000 houses be stopped entirely to meet 
defense needs? Must offices be closed for the duration? If so, is 
such a complete stoppage of civilian construction really neces- 
sary and desirable? Is it equitable, in view of the fact that other 
kinds of non-defense activity are not to be stopped entirely, but 
merely curtailed? Is it true that house construction really con- 
sumes important quantities of strategic materials? If so, can't 
such consumption be sharply reduced without necessarily build- 
ing fewer houses? If, as Donald Nelson has said, the announced 
wlicy of no priorities for non-defense building is “far from being 
a stop building order,” will it not have exactly this effect unless 
something is done to assure a supply of essential items, like elec- 
tric wire and nails? And unless something is done to reassure 
potential clients and customers who have been scared away by 
newspaper headlines based on official statements? 

The answers to these questions, and hundreds of others like 
them lie partly in the midst of a sticky morass of SPAB rulings. 
conflicting news dispatches, and Washington dope stories. And 
they lie partly within the building industry itself—in the realli- 
ties of the situation, whatever they are, in the laboratories of 
manufacturers who are developing new substitutes for “short” 
materials, in the ingenuity of the individual builder, and in the 
resourcefulness of the individual architect. They are not easy 
questions, for either Government, or the manufacturer. or the 
architect or builder to answer. For one thing, they are brand 
new: no one has ever before been asked just how much metal 
is really needed for a comfortable, modern house. For another. 
not all the cards are on the table: nobody knows exactly what 
our defense needs are, if only because they depend, in the last 
analysis, on factors only partly within our control. The only 
answers that can be given are partial, contingent answers, 
answers which depend upon the solution of other problems ex- 
tending far beyond the confines of Building. 
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THE CASE FOR THE OVER-$6000 HOUSE 














Last month The Forum announced 
that it would present in December 
a detailed analysis of the use of 
critical materials in a typical over- 
$6000 house. The following report 
is sufficiently encouraging to in- 
vite study by Government officials 
and Building professionals. It may 
influence allocations which permit 
minimum but essential use of 
critical materials in non-defense 
houses.—The Editors. 








R. E. Leppert, Jr 


This much is clear. The policy of the Supply Priorities and 


Allocation Board will be to discourage, and if possible prevent. 
construction involving the use of “appreciable quantities of 
strategic materials” which is not “directly necessary for national 
defense or for the health and safety of the civilian population” 
(SPAB announcement of Oct. 9). In the case of large, steel- 
frame buildings, which clearly involve appreciable quantities of 
strategic material, the intent of this policy would be to prohibit. 
or at least do nothing to encourage such construction unless its 
necessity to national defense or health or safety could be clearly 
established. In the case of “pork barrel” public projects (which 
are supposed to have been the target of the announcement) the 
same reasoning would apply. And in such cases the effect of 
SPAB rulings, which refuse the priorities essential to such con- 
struction, would jibe with the announced intent. 

But what about the type of building which does not involve 
“appreciable” quantities of strategic material? As Donald Nel- 
son himself has said (letter to Senator Wiley, amplifying the an- 
nouncement of Oct. 9), “Such basic building materials as lum- 
ber, brick, stone, mortar, concrete and the various clay products 
are not particularly scarce, are not under priority control, and 
hence may be obtained freely for any building job whatever. The 
man who plans a construction job which uses only those ma- 
terials and does not involve the use of steel, copper and brass 
components is as free to go ahead now as he was a year ago.” 
Assuming that this means, as the order says, “appreciable use 
of steel, copper and brass,” rather than their complete absence, 
how are essentials, such as electric wire, to be obtained? Do 
over-$6000 houses, now ineligible for priorities assistance, come 
under the heading of buildings using “appreciable” quantities 
of such material? If so, how about the house in which the use 
of metal is cut to a bare minimum, but nevertheless fails to 
qualify as defense housing? 

Washington pronouncements on this question, as these quota- 
tions indicate, verge dangerously on double-talk. Spokesmen for 
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Building have contributed to the confusion by concentrating 
their fire on the $6,000 upper limit on housing priorities, pro- 
posing instead that some over-all limitation on the amount >f 
metal per house be substituted. This, in effect, would mean the 
extension of priorities to all types of housing, defense and non- 
defense alike, an arrangement which would not only defeat the 
primary purpose of all priorities—preferential treatment for 
direct defense activity—but would also defeat itself, since the 
effectiveness of priority aid is in inverse proportion to the num- 
ber of cases granted priority status. 

This does not mean, however, that construction of over-$6,000 
houses must necessarily be stopped. This is a question not of 
priorities, not of defense alone, but of the general public interest, 
the effect of civilian consumption upon the defense program, the 
available supply of essential materials over and above direct 
defense needs, including defense housing. In a word, it is a 
question of allocation. 


ALLOCATING CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


Home building, especialiy home building in the over-$6,000 
class, consumes appreciable quantities of strategic materials, 
notably steel, copper, zinc, and lead. If all of the available supply 
of these materials was clearly needed for defense or essential to 
more important civilian needs, it would obviously be in the pub- 
lic interest that this consumption be stopped. But such is not 
the case. Take, for example, copper—shortest of the short. On 
Sept. 20 the Office for Emergency Management estimated the 
1942 supply and demand as follows: 


SUPPLY 


Short Tons DEMAND Short Tons 

Domestic production 1,100,000 All military 1,000,000 
Imports 600,000 Essential civilian 400,000 
Secondary copper 100.000 Other civilian 1,170,000 
Total 1,800,000 Total 2,570,000 


This works out to a shortage of 770,000 tons. But this figure is 
based on “the theory of unrestricted consumption in accordance 
with the anticipated rise in the national income—that is. the 
amount of potential buying power created by bigger payrolls.” 
The table also indicates a total of 800,000 tons available for 
civilian consumption—half this amount for “essential” uses and 
half for “other civilian” uses. Already there is evidence that 
a considerable amount will have to be added to the military 
figure, variously estimated at 500,000 to 800.000 tons, or enough 
to wipe out civilian supplies entirely. Copper production, how- 
ever, is not fixed, but depends on the price, which is set by the 
Government. An increase in price for copper to be used in cer- 
tain special categories would permit the reopening of mines 
whose operation is not presently profitable, and thus provide a 
surplus for limited civilian consumption. Assuming such a sup- 
ply, the question arises of how it can be allocated among com- 
peting civilian demands. 

Leon Henderson, who is in charge of this aspect of the defense 
program, has listed the following factors to be taken into 
account in distributing civilian copper supplies: 


a. The need to provide adequately for civilian uses of cop- 
per essential to the public welfare. 


b. The degree of hardship upon labor or business resulting 
from the restrictions. 


c. The past rates of consumption of copper by fabricators. 


d. The objective of achieving an equitable relation with 
regard to copper supplies among all copper fabricators. 


e. The availability of substitutes for the particular uses 
for which copper is sought. 
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f. The policy of the Administrator to refuse to allocate 
copper to any person who, in the conduct of his business, 
discriminates against defense orders. 


Applying these principles to non-defense housing, a good case 
could certainly be made out for allocation of a sufficient quantity 
of copper for the electric wire, small parts, and plating needed. 
As the analysis on the following pages demonstrates, the amount 
of copper absolutely essential for such construction is tiny 
indeed: probably less than 100 lbs. per house. With rigorous 
restrictions, many of which are already in effect, 100,000 such 
houses would consume less than 5,000 tons of the possible 
300,000 to 800.000 which may be available for civilian uses. 
Assuming any surplus at all over bare essentials, non-defense 
building—beginning with hospitals, etc., and followed by 
repair and maintenance of existing structures, alterations, farm 
buildings and, finally, new non-defense houses—is entitled to 
an equitable share. 

If this argument holds with regard to copper, it applies with 
greater force to zinc, lead, and especially steel—where some 
surplus for civilian needs is practically certain. Except for 
electrical supplies and plating, houses can be built, if necessary, 
with no non-ferrous metal at all, provided sufficient quantities 
of iron and steel are available for substitutions. And the total 
amount of metal of all types that is essential to the construction 
of 100,000 over-$6,000 houses (a probable maximum under any 
circumstances) is not of consequential dimensions—something 


like 175,000 tons as against an estimated production of 
89 million tons of steel and iron in 1942. 


MINIMUM VS. NORMAL USE OF METAL 


But these figures assume minimum use of metal. Actually, 
under normal circumstances, over-$6,000 houses consume about 
3 times this much metal of ail kinds and up to 6 times as much 
copper. A bare half-dozen houses identical to the one analyzed 
on the next 5 pages would use up enough metal of all types to 
build one of the Army’s basic 28-ton medium tanks, 100,000 
such houses, enough to build more than 16,000 tanks. And this 
house, and hundreds like it which got in under the wire are 
just now being completed—8 months after the President’s 
proclamation of a national emergency. 

Naturally, so long as existing supplies of fabricated strategic 
materials—such as copper insect screen—continue to be avail- 
able and are not recalled to be melted down as scrap, there is 
no reason why they should not be used. Copper flashing, on 
the other hand, which may be used for many other purposes 
and represents little or no investment in fabrication, should 
obviously no longer be used (there is enough copper in the 
flashings of the Watertown house to wire nearly 50 similar 
houses on a minimum basis). Present regulations wisely forbid 
such use, and should be accepted and enforced. 

However, not all of the suggested methods of metal conserva- 
tion proposed in the part-by-part analysis which follows should 
be construed as recommendations to be followed in practice. 
Rather, they are merely a device for determining what the 
minimum necessary quantities of metals of all types for a house 
of this size would be. It is possible, and even probable that 
many of the suggested substitutes for steel and iron are unneces- 
sary in view of the small quantities of metal involved. Some of 
the suggestions require additional amounts of non-ferrous metal 
in order to eliminate larger quantities of steel and iron, a type 
of substitution certainly open to question. The main object 
of the analysis is simply to determine the rough quantities of 
metal such houses consume, where metals are used, and to 
what extent substitutions are possible. 
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Steel and iron items in the 
basement of this representa- 
tive architect-designed house 
totaled 1,187 Ibs. As explained 
in detail below, this figure 
could have been cut to 10 Ibs. 
by the substitution of wood 
girders and cellar windows in 
place of steel, omission of floor 
reenforcement, and elimina- 
tion of chimney accessories. 


MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK 

Use of metal in the Watertown house 
began at the basement floor, where speci- 
fications called for light mesh reenforce- 
ment: 


75. Under cellar floor, level 
off the entire grade and fill with 
6" steam cinders or gravel. Exca- 
vation is to be thoroughly tamped at 
the required level. On top of this 
lay a 3" course of concrete with road 


mesh wei 4 r square foot, 

Together with similar reenforcing in the 
porch floor, this item accounted for 510 lbs. 
of steel, or more than 6 percent of all steel 
and iron used in the house. It might have 
been eliminated entirely by using a heavier 
cellar floor slab and some other pavement 
for the porch, such as flagstones, which 
would not show cracks. 

Four steel beams, together with bearing 
plates, used another 490 Ibs. of steel where 
wood girders would have served as well 


if set flush with the floor joists to minimize 
shrinkage. 





IN WATERTOWN, 











Anchor bolts used to fasten the sill to the 
foundation wall took another 20 lbs. of 
iron which might have been cut to a fifth 
this amount by using perforated pipe- 
hanger strap as shown in the sketch below: 


The four steel cellar sash, a rather small 
number for a house of this size, weighed 
(without glass) 84 lbs. Wood sash of the 
same glass area would have required less 
than 6 lbs. of steel hardware. 

Chimney accessories included a cast iron 
clean-out door for the heater flue, a cast 
iron fireplace damper, and a steel angle 
lintel for the fireplace opening—total 
weight 82 lbs. Such items are not even 
given priority for defense housing, and 
obviously must be eliminated when and if 





the supply runs out. 

Suggested substitute i 
for the iron clean-out 

door is an opening 
closed by brick set 
loosely with joints ) 
pointed-up. These can 
be taken out when § 
the chimney requires 44% °W 
cleaning and put back ~ 

in the same way, or 
replaced by a metal 

door when possible. 
Fireplaces can be built without dampers 
if necessary, using a narrow throat to 
minimize wastage of heat. They can 
also be designed to receive a damper later 
on, or an arched space provided in the 
chimney for a future fireplace, and tempo- 
rarily finished off with a mantel in which 
the opening is closed with dark-colored 
sheet material: 


wet 


Thus the metal work under the mason’s 
contract, which totaled 1.186 lIbs., could 
have been cut to less than 10 Ibs. with no 
sacrifice of quality that could not be cor- 
rected later when metals are again avail- 
able, and with no changes in design of any 
consequence, 
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HOUSES WITHOUT PRIORITIES 





HEATING 

The heating system, which is _ forced 
warm air, probably used less metal than 
any other conventional type of equipment. 
Even so, it consumed more than a thou- 
sand (1155) pounds of steel and iron, 
10 lbs. of copper, and 84 lbs. of zinc. Of 
this total, 560 lbs. of the steel and iron, 
all of the copper, and 1%% Ibs. of the zine 
were used in the furnace. Change-over to 
a well-designed gravity system would eli- 
minate the 6 lbs. of copper wire used in 
the motor windings and a small part of 
the iron and zinc. Elimination of the motor 
would be more important than these figures 
indicate, since there is a scarcity of this 
type of equipment over and above the 
metals involved. 





Ductwork for the system used 550 lbs. of 
iron and 821% lbs. of zine (for galvaniz- 
ing), registers 45 lbs. of steel. Use of 
asbestos ducts, or insulation board faced 
with asbestos cement for the hot-air ducts 
and plaster board for the cold-air returns 
would save all of the zine and all but 
about 50 lbs. of the ferrous metal: 





WINDOWS 

All first and second floor windows are 
double-hung, and all except the four 
dormer windows are fitted with cast iron 
weights. This took 480 lbs. of iron, 34 Ib 
of copper, and ¥% Ib. of zinc. Change-ove1 
to the spiral-type balances used in the 
dormers throughout the house, plus fixing 
the outer sash in the triple windows in the 
living and dining rooms, would have re- 
duced the amount of ferrous metal to 51 
Ibs., and increased the quantities of cop- 
per and zinc to 334 lbs. and 2 Ibs. respec- 
tively. Another possibility would be non- 
metallic weights, currently in the develop- 
ment stage. 
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Window fasteners, used on all windows, 
took 4 Ibs. of steel. Elimination of 
fasteners on second floor windows, and 
the suggested fixed sash on first floor, 
would have reduced this about one half, 
The windows were equipped with bronze 
half-screens and zinc weatherstripping, 
using 15 lbs. of steel, 24 Ibs. of copper, 
and 58 lbs. of zinc. Temporary. omission of 
the weatherstripping, (or use of a non- 
metalic substitute) and temporary use of 
painted steel screen cloth would have re- 
quired but 79 lbs. of steel. Elimination of 
shutter hardware would save another 40 
Ibs. of steel. 


PLASTERING ACCESSORIES 

Interior finish was plaster on gypsum lath, 
with internal corners reenforced with ex- 
panded metal lath. This required 54 lbs. 
of steel which might have been omitted 
provided special attention was paid to 
framing details to avoid cracks resulting 
from shrinkage and racking of the frame, 
and lath more carefully applied. Galvan- 
ized corner beads were not needed for ex- 
ternal corners, thus saving steel and zinc. 
Use of any of the sheet finishes would also 
eliminate these metal accessories and prob- 
ably reduce the amount of metal needed 
for nailing the finish in place. 
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ELECTRICAL WORK 
The electrical system as installed in the 
house was unusually complete, and _ in- 
cluded such items as 3-way switches for 
the dining room and lower hall, 4-way 
switching for the garage light, plenty of 
convenience outlets, a radio outlet, kitchen- 
dining room buzzer, etc. Wiring was BX 
cable. The complete system used 393 Ibs. 
of steel and iron, 59 lbs. of copper, and 14 
Ibs. of zinc. These figures include service 
wiring and switches, exclude the meter. 
The electrical plans on the opposite page 
show the wiring system of the basement 
and first floor as installed, and revised in 
accordance with the restrictions imposed 
by the Defense Housing Critical List. 
Similar plans for the second floor are 
shown on the second page following. 
These limitations, while not mandatory 
for non-defense construction, are one way 
of saving a considerable amount of the 
metal used in the system. They represent 
a rock-bottom wiring minimum, especially 
when applied to a house of this size. 
Further savings can be effected by the 
use of non-metallic sheathed cable (or 
knob-and-tube wiring) in place of BX. 
Reduction in the number of outlets, 
elimination of all signal systems (as re- 
quired by priorities regulations), and use 
of non-metallic cable would save 332 lbs. 
of steel, 164% lbs. of copper, and 101% Ibs. 
of zinc. A further saving in the amount of 
steel might be made by the use of por- 
celain outlet boxes. 


Fixtures 


The permanent fixtures used in the house 
are few and, from the point-of-view of 
metals consumption, unimportant. In gen- 
eral, most of the fixtures used were, or 
could have been non-metallic—in some 
cases porcelain and in others plastic. Use 
of porcelain fixtures is officially en- 
couraged for defense housing, but spun 
fixtures, even in brass, use so little metal 
that it is scarcely necessary that they be 
eliminated entirely. The same is probably 
true of the use of chromium plating on 
fixtures. 
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REVISED KITCHEN PLAN 


Revised kitchen !ayout to save 
piping and separate basement 
laundry tubs. Still more can 
be saved by omitting the lava- 
tory fixtures and piping, con- 
verting the space into a tem- 
porary coat closet and tele- 
phone room. Paneled, remov- 
able dining-room ceiling is for 
installation of piping for a fu- 
ture second floor bathroom. 


First floor plan shows house as 
actually constructed. Suggest- 
ed metal-saving changes in- 
clude omission of lavatory 
plumbing, omission of living 
room doors, and substitution 
of various materials as de- 
scribed on the facing and suc- 
ceeding pages. Wiring changes 
are shown in the plans below. 
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ELECTRICAL WORK—as installed 
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Electrical plans (left) show outlets, 
switches, etc. as actually instalied 
(upper plans) and revised in accord- 
ance with regulations for defense 
housing under the Defense Housing 
Critical List. While these regulations 
are not mandatory for non-defense 
housing, they represent the only prac- 
ticable way of conserving the copper 
used in electrical wiring, since of the 
two available substitutes — aluminum 
and silver—the first is even more 
scarce than copper and the second 
much too expensive. Besides limiting 
the number of outlets (including 
switches) used in each room, these 
regulations forbid installation of any 
type of signalling equipment, such as 
doorbel's. As applied to this particu- 
lar plan, they result in a definitely 
less-than-adequate wiring installation, 
especially in the ground-floor rooms. 
These deficiencies might be fairly easi- 
ly corrected later, since additional wires 
on the underside of the first floor 
joists would be simple to run and 
could easily be connected to conven- 
ence outlets in the baseboard. Also, 
some provision might be made, such 
as removable trim, for future installa- 
tion of additional switches. 
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HARDWARE 


Hardware throughout the house is solid 
brass. Including the overhead garage door 
it required 247 lbs. of steel, 12 lbs. of 
copper, and 61% lbs. of zine. A change-over 
to plated hardware with plastic or glass 
knobs, plus substitution of hinged garage 


ister a 





doors (assuming that overhead equipment 
becomes hard to obtain), and the elim- 
ination of non-essential doors within the 
house would reduce the amount of steel 
to 84 |lbs., the copper —; = 
to ¥% lb., and zinc to | | 
14 |b. These figures 
are based on_ the 
use of cupboard-type 
closet doors hung 
on light pivots and | 
equipped with bullet 
catches and wood 
knobs, in place of 
butts and latches. an 
improvement over the 


ee 


conventional arrange- + j 
+ 

ment. 

Closet Poles 

All closets were fitted with brass-pipe 

poles, using 7 lbs. of copper and 434 Ibs. 

of zinc. 


- 


| 
| 
Wood poles, set on two levels for different- 


length clothing, will not sag and would 
eliminate this item entirely. 
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FLASHING 


Copper flashing was used at window 
heads, around dormer windows. at the 
junction of the porch roof with the side- 
wall, and around the base of the chimney: 
FLASHING: 


152. Provide all flashing re- 
quired to make roofs, tops of windows 
and all other parts of the building 
perfectly weathertight at every point. 
All flas to be 16 oz. copper. 
Flash at ‘All plumbing pipes passing 
thru the roofs. Step flash chimey, 
counterflash all flashing against brick 
work, Chimney flashing to be cacealed 
type carried into flue lining. 





This took 234 lbs. of copper. Under cur- 
rent defense regulations, such use of 
copper is prohibited. Metallic flashing 
could have been largely eliminated by de- 
sign changes such as the alternate end 
elevation shown on the opposite page, or 
eliminated entirely by the use of a non- 
metallic substitute of the type now ap- 
pearing on the market. 


GUTTERS & LEADERS 


The roof drainage system was galvanized 
iron, consuming 145 lbs. of iron and 614 
Ibs. of zinc: 


LEADERS: 


153. All leaders are to be 35" Ton- 
can metal round leaders with Tonean 
metal strap holders, all to be carefully 

OG. 

This item could have been eliminated en- 
tirely by a design change to concrete 
splash slabs or by the use of wooden gut- 


ters and leaders, both of which are avail- 
able. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Other metal items not included in the 
forgoing were nails (800 Ibs. steel), roof- 
ing nails (64 lbs. steel, 18 lbs. zinc), 3 
medicine cabinets (45 lbs. steel, 234 Ibs. 
copper, and 2 lbs. zinc), bronze door 
screens and zinc weatherstripping (6 
Ibs. steel, 314% lbs. copper, and 13 Ibs. 
zinc). Elimination of two of the medicine 
cabinets and substitution of painted steel 
mesh on the screen doors and non-metallic 
weatherstripping would reduce the total 
for these items 22 lbs. in steel, 3314 lbs. 
in copper and 13 1/3 lbs. in zinc. Some 
slight reduction is undoubtedly also pos- 
sible in the quantity of nails. 


PLUMBING 


The house was equipped with 2 bathrooms 
on the second floor, a first floor lavatory, 
kitchen sink and basement laundry tubs— 
a total of 10 fixtures, or, if tub showers 
are counted as ¥% fixtures, eleven. All 
the plumbing except the first floor lava- 
tory is on a single soil-stack, but several 
of the fixtures required looped vents. The 
lavatory is on a separate stack. Soil pipe 
was extra-heavy cast iron with lead com- 
nectors, supply-piping red brass; all fix- 
tures except w.c.’s were porcelain-enam- 
eled cast iron. 

The installation as made required more 
than twice as much iron and steel, almost 
3 times as much copper, half-again as 
much zinc and 2% times as much lead as 
the average per house as estimated by 
FHA, and accounted for almost half the 
total amount of metal in the house. 
Figures in pounds were: iron and steel, 
3.787; copper, 291; zinc, 83; and lead, 252. 
First step in reducing these totals is obvi- 
ously the elimination of the extra bath and 
lavatory, with workable provisions for their 
installation later on, and rearrangement of 
the remaining fixtures close to a single 
stack and vent. Further savings can be 
effected by using a combination sink and 
laundry tray in the kitchen in place of the 
basement tubs, by the substitution of gal- 
vanized iron supply piping in place of 
brass, regular weight soil lines in place of 
extra-heavy, and the use of a vitreous china 





wash bowl and sink and a pressed-steel 
tub in place of cast iron. Design changes 
necessitated by these substitutions are 
shown on the facing and preceding pages. 
Result is a saving of 2,790 lbs. of steel and 
iron, 240 lbs. of copper, 53 lbs. of zinc, 
and 180 lbs. of lead, bringing the totals 
to substantially Jess than the estimated 
quantities of metal needed for plumbing 
in defense houses. With the further devel- 
opment of substitutes—such as plastic fix- 
ture-trim and water-supply tubing — and 
the relaxation of local codes to permit the 
use of vitreous-tile soil pipe, these totals 
could be reduced still further. 
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Revised bathroom iayout to 
conserve metal shows elimina- 
tion of second bath, to be used 
temporarily as sewing room 
with provision for installation 
of plumbing later, and reloca- 
tion of stack to save pipe. 
Text on facing page gives esti- 
mated metal saving in pounds. 


Second floor plan shows house 
as actually constructed. Sug- 
gested changes to conserve 
metal include omission of sec- 
ond bath (above, use of cup- 
board-type, double closet 
doors with light hardware, and 
substitution of various metals 
as described in the text on the 
facing page. Wiring changes 
are shown in the plans below. 


SECOND FLOOR 





ELECTRICAL WORK—as installed 
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ELECTRICAL WORK—revised 
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Electrical plans (left) show 
changes in electrical wiring to 
conform to regulations of the 
Defense Housing Critical list. 
Changes in first floor and base- 
ment wiring are shown on the 
second page preceding, and re- 
sulting saving in pounds is 
discussed in text on page 386. 


Alternate end elevation (right) 
shows one way in which the 
amount of flashing used in the 
house could be considerably 
reduced. By shifting the porch 
to the back and raising the 
roof to a simple gable, flash- 
ing between the porch roof 
and the sidewall, and around 
the dormers would be elimi- 
nated. 
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AVERAGE USE OF METALS IN HOUSING ... 


To make possible an estimate of the effect of varying amounts of house con- 
struction on the defense program, the Federal Housing Administration has 
prepared an analysis of the quantities of various metals consumed in the 
construction of 1,000 representative FHA-insured, single-family detached 
houses. The results, with the three zeros representing the thousand-unit base 
removed, give a good idea of the average amount of metal consumed in the 
construction of a single house—not any particular house, but rather a com- 
posite of the various design characteristics of FHA houses as determined from 
a still larger survey. They also represent an excellent vantage point from which 
to examine the quantities of metal consumed in the Watertown house. 


The average property valuation of FHA-insured, single-family houses as de- 
termined by this survey was $5,199 including land. Of the houses in the sample 
group, more than two-thirds were one-story, the balance 14% and 2 stories high. 





About one-half the total group had 5 rooms, slightly less than a quarter 4 AVERAGE DEFENSE HOUSE 
rooms, a quarter 6 rooms, and about 5 percent had more than 6 rooms. Two- BUILT UNDER LIMITATIONS a 
thirds had full or partial basements, one-third no basement; about 90 percent OF HOUSING CRITICAL LIST 7 
were wood frame throughout. Three-quarters had one bathroom (4 fixtures), 

the rest more. About .4 of the houses had warm-air heating equipment, .2 radi- 





ator systems, the balance stoves, space heaters heati i t at all ee oe 
or systems, the balance stoves, space heaters, or no heating equipment at all. UNDER NORMAL 
As listed in the table below, and shown in the chart at the right, a composite CONDITIONS 


house embodying these characteristics in exactly the correct proportion would 
consume, under normal conditions, about 3 tons of metal, of which about 234 
tons would be ferrous metal and about 14 ton non-ferrous. Greatest total 
amount, as shown by the table. would be in the structure, followed by plumb- 
ing with an almost equal quantity, and heating, with about half as much as the 
structure. Electrical work, which consumes only about a tenth as much as 
heating, also uses less than one-tenth of the total non-ferrous metal consumed. 





The chart and table also show the estimated effect of the restrictions estab- 
lished by the Defense Housing Critical List on the average amount of metal 
which will be consumed by defense housing. The reductions, particularly in the 
non-ferrous category, are not large. This is partly because in many cases the 
substitution of non-ferrous metal for ferrous metal will involve an increase in 
total weight: partly because the average house has already been pretty-well STE ELé IRON 
stripped to its essentials, and partly because the importance of getting 
large numbers of defense houses built quickly, and at low cost. rules out 
wholesale substitution and radical changes in building techinque. Also, no 
| allowance has been made for the fact that defense houses will probably 
| 
| 








be somewhat smaller in size than the average house as formerly built. Largest 
reduction is in copper, which is reduced almost two-thirds, followed by zinc. 422 lbs 
which has been cut by more than a quarter, and steel and iron, down one-tenth. : 
The structural category furnishes almost 90 per cent of these savings, is down 262 Lbs. 
one-third. In addjtion to the metals shown, negligible quantities of tin, nickel. 


and various other non-ferrous metals are used. NON-FERROUS 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE QUANTITIES OF METALS (LBS.) PER DETACHED HOUSE r 


% 
































| AND ESTIMATED SAVINGS RESULTING FROM PRIORITIES CRITICAL LIST { 
METAL STRUC- PLUMB- HEAT- ELEC- TOTALS % SAVED q 
TURE ING ING TRICAL 203 lbs. q 
| STEEL & IRON 2,384 1,830 1,182 92 5,488 STEEL & IRON , = 
, 7 d Bere: 
| Savings 550 21 28" 16 "559 10.2% COPPER owe e 
Net 1,834 ‘1,809 1,210 16 4,929 , 
COPPER 57 105 12 29 203 COPPER 113 Ub 
Savings 56 52 6 13 127 62.9% ml 5 
i 8i Lbs. 
Net , 53 6 16 16 ZINC 
| ZINC 52 37 18 6 113 ZINC a 
: i 28 7* 8 3 
| Savings : 32 28.4% 106 lbs, ie 
' Net 24 44 10 3 81 LEAD '° ibs. US 1 
| LEAD 1 102 3 = 106 LEAD - 
Savings 1 C 9 — 1 La 
ae 9% : . i , 
Net 0 102 3 a 105 Average consumption of metals in 64 
housing (pounds per house) under nor- a 
mal conditions, as determined by FHA, t 
and estimated average for defense Le 
oe = Ke ie ys — houses built under the restrictions of } 
vings ; 19 12.1% the Defense Housing Critical List. i 
Net 1,859 2,008 1,229 95 5,191 Table at left shows quantities normally Fs 
: consumed, and estimated savings, 
“Increase broken down under various categories. f 
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- ... AND IN A REPRESENTATIVE $10,000 HOUSE 


The Forum's figures for the Watertown house 

make no pretense of being more than roughly 
comparable to the FHA’s comprehensive survey 

on the opposite page. In the first place, they 

are not an average, but are based on a single 

y house. While an effort was made to select a 
house typical of custom-built, over-$6,000 
houses, it was obviously impossible to discover 

a house that was a composite of all the char- 

, acteristics that go to make up an average. The 
best that can be said for the house chosen is that 
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in most respects it represents the predominant 







type. ; 
TYPICAL $10,000 HOUSE However, it is certainly true that the house contains somewhat more plumbing 
BUILT UNDER NORMAL than the average over-$6,000 house, more flashing, at least as much structural 


CONDITIONS steel, and so on. The warm-air heating system may contain less metal than 


radiator systems in smaller houses, but this is undoubtedly counterbalanced by 
other factors. Certainly the house contains a maximum of copper, with red 
brass piping and copper flashing throughout. It therefore seems certain that 
the average consumption of metal for over-$6,000 houses must lie somewhere 
between the FHA figures and those given for the Watertown house, and equally 


certain that the average is no higher than the figures given on this page. 
$10000 HOUSE 
WITH MINIMUM Consumption of iron in the Watertown house was about half-again as much 
USE OF METAL ' . 


as the average figure, and non-ferrous metals almost 3 times as great. Of 
these, copper was more than 3 times the average, zinc and lead about 2% 
times. The over-all ratio, for metals of all types, was about | to 1.6. 





As might be expected, the contrast between the minimum use of metal in 

the Watertown house and the estimated average consumption for defense 

housing is even more striking. While these figures are not really comparable, 

since their bases are entirely different, they do serve as a vivid demonstration 

STEELE IRON of the point that larger houses need not necessarily consume more metal than 
small ones, in fact, can be built with less if strict conservation is observed. 

The Watertown house, with plumbing reduced to a minimum and mate- 

rials changed as outlined on the preceding pages, but with no basic alteration 

in size or design, can be built with about one-half the amount of metal, both 

ferrous and non-ferrous, used in the average house under normal conditions. 

It also can be built with considerably less iron and steel, and somewhat less 

non-ferrous metal, than is expected will be consumed in defense houses—less 

229 lbs. than a ton and a half of ferrous metal and an eighth of a ton of non-ferrous 


N ON-F E R R 0 US metal all told. 





1,198 lbs. 
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3 656 lbs. 
a ESTIMATED QUANTITIES OF METALS (LBS.) IN REPRESENTATIVE $10,000 HOUSE 
‘ AND ESTIMATED MAXIMUM SAVINGS RESULTING FROM SUBSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
Bi 102 Lbs. 
“ta F ¥ 0 PpE R METAL STRUC- PLUMB- HEAT- ELEC- TOTALS % SAVED 
TURE ING ING TRICAL 
STEEL & IRON 3,088 3,787 1,155 393 8,423 STEEL & IRON 
290 Lbs. Savings 1,969 2,790 550 332 5,641 66.71% 
COPPER 296 291 10 59 656 COPPER 
291 240 6 17 4° 
252 lbs. Savings 554 84.4% 
Net 5 51 4 42 102 
T2lbs. LEAD ZINC 109 83 84 14 290 ZINC | 
Savings 89 53 83 10 235 81.3% / 
Net 20 30 1 4 55 | 
Corresponding figures for a represen- ——- =—" oa age > : sine " i 
tative $10,000 house in chart and table LEAD wi oo x: es 4 11.4¢ LEAD 
form. Note that in this case, however, Savings 4% 
figures are not averages but are based Net ies 12 a oo 12 
on a single house. Savings shown are 
a for the least possible use of metal, as 
ne : ; : ’ TOTALS 3,493 4,413 1,249 466 9,621 
ee. described in detail on preceding pages, 2,349 3,263 639 359 
and would not be realized in practice Savings - : — 


68.1% 


without strict rationing. Net 1,144 1,150 610 107 3,011 
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CONCLUSIONS 


B® Whether construction of individually-designed houses will be 
stopped altogether, or simply curtailed, is still at least a partly 
open question. It is a serious question, as one which involves 
the entire livelihood of some six or seven thousand architects, 
at least as many builders, and their thousands of employes 
must be. It has an important bearing on civilian morale, and 
considerable importance, both negative and positive, to national 
defense. To date it has been, at best, ignored—and at worst, 
badly bungled. 

& Over-$6,000 houses normally do consume “appreciable” 
quantities of strategic material and, while their construction in 
defense areas may have some effect on defense housing short- 
ages, they can hardly be said to contribute directly to defense 
or to be essential to health or safety. The amount of metal 
consumed in their construction can be sharply reduced, even 
to a point below the amount used in defense houses, but this 
does not make them eligible for priority aid, since such aid 
depends, not on the amount of strategic material consumed. 
but on a direct contribution to the defense effort. 

® Whether such houses are entitled to the strategic materials 
absolutely necessary for their construction depends on what 
quantities of such material are left over after military and more 
essential civilian needs have been met—they certainly have an 
equal right to such material as, say, higher-priced automobiles. 
®& Whether they will receive material to which they are entitled 
depends upon Government allocation of civilian supplies—a 
move which necessarily involves further regulation of consump- 
tion if the available supplies are to be distributed equitably 
between competing civilian demands. 

- ® Voluntary conservation of the metal still available to Build- 
ing in previously-fabricated form can do much to spread the 
supply over as long a time and as many houses as possible— 
Government restrictions, such as limitations on the number of 
plumbing fixtures and electric outlets in non-defense houses, 
could do much more. 
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Substitute materials now rapidly appearing on the market, 
and those still in the laboratories of building materials manu- 
facturers, constitute one of the most encouraging factors in the 
whole situation—but until someone discovers a non-metallic 
conductor for electricity, and non-metallic pipe is perfected, allo- 
cation of some items is essential to continued construction. 
PAs never before, the urgency of revising unreasonable build- 
ing codes, and the need for the architect and builder to 
crack the market for low-cost homes are brought into bold 
relief. “Expansible” houses, eligible for priority aid if under 
$6,000 with land, constitute a partial solution, but only a par- 
tial solution of the latter problem. 


® Defense shortages remain, and will probably continue to re- 
main, primarily a local problem, with Washington in the posi- 
tion of a referee who sets the rules. The place to find out 
whether or not materials for a given job are available is still 
the local materials dealer and contractor with whom the archi- 
tect or builder is accustomed to do business. 

> Nevertheless, the all-important question of centrol is national 
in scope, and Building must present a national front if it is to 
get the consideration it deserves from those responsible for the 
defense program. It must cease fighting blindly against regula- 
tions which are necessary. It must, recognizing the realities of 
the situation, realize the need for Government control over 
certain materials. In turn, Building is entitled to consideration 


at least equal to that accorded other and certainly less important 
civilian activities. 


Defense areas, within whose confines housing costing less than $6,000 
with land or renting for $50 or less per month is entitled to priority 
aid, are defined as the area within “‘reasonable commuting distance” 
of some 278 centers of defense employment. The map below shows 
an arbitrary interpretation of this phrase in the form of circles of 
10, 20, 30 and 40 mile radii, drawn from the designated centers. 
Actual areas, which are determined locally, are irregular in shape, 
depending upon transportation and other factors, but would prob- 
ably show the same tendency to coagulate in densely populated 
regions. It is estimated that 85 percent of 1940 house-construction 
was within the confines of the defense areas since designated. 
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HOUSE IN SPRINGDALE, CONN. THORNE SHERWOOD, ARCHITECT 


George H. Van Anda 









HOUSE IN SPRINGDALE, CONN. THORNE SHERWOOD, ARCHITECT 





LIVING ROOM 
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All Photos, George H. Van Anda 


Changes in the original house were so drastic that the 
operation could hardly be classed as remodeling. More 
interesting is the manner in which the architect satisfied 
his desire for a contemporary solution while preserving 
the character suggested by the old house. Essential in 
maintaining this character are the small windows, the 
dark paint and light trim, and the unbroken gable roof. 
The plan is notable for its convenience, for the excellent 
placing of wall and window areas and for the really 
generous provision of usable closet space. An _ espe- 
cially commendable feature is the nursery, which needs 


only a short partition for conversion into two bedrooms. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—clanboard or wide pine flush 
siding, 30 Ib. Johns-Manville asphalt felt building paper, rough 
pine sheathing; inside—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. Rocklath and 
plaster or pine paneling. 

ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—Anaconda cop- 
per, American Brass Co. i 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor—4 in. rockwool, 
Johns- Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—top-hinged wood and double hung. Glass~ 
Pennvernon, double strength, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Cor 
rugated wire glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Nursery, kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne, Russell & Erwin and Stanley 
Works. Garage doors—Overhead Door Corp. 

PAINTS: By Devoe & Raynolds. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX. Switcher 
—Hart & Hegeman. Circuit breaker—Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—Hot Point, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Corp. Dishwasher—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Tub and shower—American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp.; remainder—Briggstee! Beauty- 
ware, Briggs Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—cast iron and galvan- 
ized iron, A. M. Byers Co. Hot and cold water pipes—Anaconda 
brass, American Brass Co. 

HEATING: Warm air system, filtering, humidifying. Oil burner 
—Gilbert & Barker. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Vaives 
and thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
heater—Lochinvar Products Div., Michigan Tank & Furnace 
Corp. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, MAID’S ROOM, THREE BATHS, PLAYROOM 











HOUSE IN MENOMINEE, MICH. JAMES F. EPPENSTEIN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS Pm 
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Photos, Hedrich-Blessing 


Because the site for this house has a view 
of the water, its natural change in levels 
was used to produce a plan in which the 
main rooms are on the second floor. The 
floor below has the garage, laundry, heater 
room, maid’s bedroom, and a playroom, 
which serves in summer as a_ built-in 
beach cottage. The cement floor, canvas- 
covered furniture and washable rugs 
make the 100m entirely suitable for use by 
bathers. Materials are of the locality: the 
limestone was quarried across the bay and 
the cedar was cut in the forests in the 
northern part of the state. An unusual 
practical feature is the two-way linen 
closet between the master bath and the 


hall. Cost: $11,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—limestone and 
10 in. cedar beveled siding. Floors—oak and 
pine. Ceilings—Red Top plaster, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. , 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—metallated wool, Metallated Woo! Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—Armco iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine. Glass—fiat 
drawn, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Mercury, General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink-—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Fan—lig 
Electric Ventilating Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING: Force-Fio hot water system, 
valves and water heater, Kehm Corp. Boiler 
and grilles—Armco, American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 








LIVING-DINING OM, TWO BEDROOMS, BATH 





HOUSE IN FERNDALE, MICH. 
RAYMOND E. EISERMAN, ARCHITECT 


Like the example on the facing page, this 
house was designed to fit a very narrow 
lot, a circumstance which dictated the 
placing of the main living areas at the 
rear. The plan makes good use of the 
restricted site, using a narrow wing at 
the front to obtain the most in light and 
privacy for the two bedrooms. A garage, 
omitted for lack of space, was replaced 
by a shelter. The attic has space for two 
future bedrooms and a bath. 
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STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—white cement 
block, waterproofing paste, 2 in. furring, 
Rocklath, U. S. Gypsum Co. and plaster. 
Floors—sub-floor, oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. 

WINDOWS: R.O.W. preweatherstripped, 
double hung, Royal Oak Wholesale Co. 
Frames—Beyster Lumber Co. Glass—double 
strength and polished plate, West Detroit 
Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Natural birch throughout. 
INSULATION: Ceilings—Celotex iath, Celo- 
tex Corp. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wired in 
Romex, General Cable Corp. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Soil pipes—cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system, filter- 
ing, humidifying, zone control, General 
Electric Co. 
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MUSIC ROOM-BEDROOM, BATH, LAVATORY, STUDY, CAR SHELTER 





HOUSE IN DETROIT, MICH. RAYMOND E. EISERMAN, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 














































































































A house for a narrow city lot. The archi- 
tect comments, “cross ventilation and com- 
plete development of every square foot of 
the lot were the principal factors in 
evolving the plan. A tandem carport- 
garage scheme was used which provides 
not only a sheltered entrance, but also 
through access from the street to the rear 
alley. The automobile and entrance re- 
quirements consume approximately ten 
lineal feet, leaving an unbroken front 
lawn and a maximum of usable garden 
space in the rear.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
1 in. air space, 30 Ib. feit, insulating sheath- 
ing; inside—studs, Rocklath, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. and plaster. Floors—sub-floor, oak 
finish. 

ROOF: Covered with asphait shingles. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Detroit 
Stee! Products Co. Frames—Currier Lumber 
Co. Glass—double strength and polished 
plate, Peterson Glass Co. 

DOORS: Flush Rezo throughout, metal trim 
by Milcor Steel Co. Modernfold door—New 
Castie Product Co. 

INSULATION: Ceiling—Air-O-Cel Industries 
and 2 in. rockwool. 

HARDWARE: By Schiage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wired in 
Romex, General Cable Corp. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Soil pipes—cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system, fiiter- 
ing, humidifying, zone control, American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 








LIVING-ROOM, GARAGE, TWO BEDROOMS, BATH 
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HOUSE IN PALO ALTO, CALIF. BIRGE M. CLARK & DAVID B. CLARK, ARCHITECTS 


sie Ls - These two houses, built as an investment, 
| = _IP a. se were designed to meet the living require- 
ae “5:0 | ioe: ments of married students and instructors 
r aM at nearby Stanford University. Each house 
has a living-dining room, two bedrooms, 
bath and garage. The L-shaped plans are 
a very good solution to the problem of 
privacy, and create a common front yard 
which does a great deal to unify the 
building group. Construction cost was 
kept low by the use of simple materials 
and by eliminating the usual gadgetry 
considered necessary for successful 
renting. 














LIVING-ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — redwood, c 
board and batten, studs; inside—plywood, e 
U. S. Plywood Co. or stucco plaster, Cali- 
fornia Stucco Co. Floors—concrete. 





ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. * 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Richardson & Boyn- % 
ton Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron, F 
Armco, throughout, American Rolling Mills a 
Co. 





WINDOWS: Sash—white pine, casement, 
Pacific Mfg. Co. Glass—single strength, 
quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: Bryant Electric 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator — 
General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized iron. 
HEATING: Gas floor furnaces, Electrogas 
Div., Payne Furnace & Supply Co. Water 
heater — Day & Night Water Heater Co. 
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The patio in this excellent small house is 
not an adjunct, but an integral part of the 
plan, tied in with the surrounding rooms 
by a very open wall treatment. When 
used as a child’s play yard, the area can 
be supervised with a minimum of incon- 
venience. The interior treatment is equally 
open, sliding panels of glass forming the 
only separations between kitchen, dining 
and living rooms. For additional photo- 
graphs and drawings of these features, see 
the October 1941 issue, page 283. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis — redwood 
posts between standard steel sash; outside 
—stucco, inside plastic or plywood. 
ROOF: Covered with aluminum cap sheet, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
FIREPLACE: Damper, Superior Fireplace Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Armco, 24 gauge, 
galvanized iron throughout, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stee! casement, Mitchell 
4 y - . " a : x & Pfeiffer Co. Glass—crystal and double 
HOUSE IN HOLLYW OOD, CALIF. RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, DESIGNER strength, quality B, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Screens—copper, Mitchell & 
Pfeiffer Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms — oak, 
carpet covered. Bedrooms, kitchen and bath. 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—white 
pine, U. S. Plywood Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schilage Lock Co. Garage 
doors—Park Overhead Door Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches 
—General Electric Co. Fixtures—C. W. Cole 
& Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Refrigerator—Norge Corp. 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—galvanized iron, Crane Co. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system, Payne 
& Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Water heater — American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, THREE BATHS, SERVANTS’ ROOM, PLAY ROOM 
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Photos, Paul Davis 




















HOUSE IN DUXBURY, MASS. 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—horizontal 
redwood siding, batten covered 2nd. story; 


SARAH PILLSBURY. ASSOCIATE inside—studs and Ponderosa pine. Fioorse— 


sub-floor, hard pine finish. 





ELEANOR RAYMOND. ARCHITECT - 


ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
Deck—covered with canvas, William L. Bar- 
5 , h h | ~ s alit: e rel! Co. 

It is not often realized that the summer house has special potentialities of its REPLACE: tectiiete Ca. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
. . . . = INSULATION: Attic floor and flat roof— 
of planning quite different from that required for a year-round residence. rnnuitte Oo. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case- 
*) ae . . : ta ment, wood. 
tilation, imposes no extra expense for insulation, weatherstripping and double 


own, that even in the northern States the factor of seasonal use permits a kind 


In this house, for instance, the long narrow shape, excellent for light and ven- 


WOODWORK: Ponderosa pine throughout. 


glazing. Similarly, the big opening in the living room is very simply taken HARDWARE: By Morgan Sash & Door Co. 


care of, since protection against winter weather need not be considered. It PAINTS: By Craftex Co., Charles F. Rich. 
i . zi ardson and Samuel Cabot, Inc. . 

will be noted that the playroom over the garage is entirely isolated, and can ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 

be reached only by going out of doors. The plan, very conveniently arranged system—6BX. Fixtures—Litecontro! Co. and 


. , ; ’ Bigelow Kennard Co. 
and well oriented, has an especially good feature in the downstairs bedroom 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
and adjoining porch; the latter is easily reached from the living room, is open eee en STE 
3 - PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
on three sides, and yet takes light from none of the rooms. 


cold water pipes—copper. 





VIEW 2. VIEW 3. 
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TWO BEDROOMS, 





HOUSE IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


WILLIAM J. BAIN, ARCHITECT 


Designed for a fairly restricted city lot, this house is arranged 
so that service rooms face the adjacent dwelling. 
lawn is comparatively large and open in consequence, and the 
living and dining rooms are set back sufficiently far from the 
street for privacy. Located in the basement are the heater, laun- 


MAID’S ROOM, Two BATHS, RECREATION ROOM 
ec SA mee eee 
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The front 


dry and storage rooms, and a large recreation room and porch 
which make good use of the drop in grade on the north side. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
1 in. air space, Brownskin paper, Angier 
Corp., shiplap; inside—studs, lath and plas- 
ter. Floors—oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with shingles, Creo-Dipt 
Co., Inc. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and ceiling— 
Celotex, Celotex Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders 
and ducts—copper, American Brass Co. Gut- 
ters—fir. 

WINDOWS: Sash—fir. Weatherstripping and 
screens—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. Glass—singlie strength, quality A, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms — oak. 
Kitchen -;> linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bathrooms — tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living rooms — V- Join 
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cedar boards. Bedrooms, halis and bath- 
rooms — Sanitas, Standard Coated Textile 
Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Fir throughout. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system — knob and tube. Switches — Bryant 
Electric Co. Fixtures— Cascade Fixture Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator— General Electric Co. Fan — 
West Wind Corp. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink — Crane Co. 
Washing machine — Thor, Early Machine Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil and vent pipes — cast iron, 
National Tube Co. Water pipes — copper, 
American Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced hot air system, humidi- 
fying and filtering. Oil burner — Genera! 
Electric Co. Thermostat — Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater — 
National Steel Construction Co. 


























BEDROOM, BEDROOM-STUDY, BATH, LIVING PORCH 
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HOUSE IN KLAMATH FALLS, ORE, 


HOWARD R. PERRIN, ARCHITECT 


A compact one-story house, somewhat un- 
usual in its use of the dining room as an 
element of circulation. The kitchen occu- 
pies a small projecting wing at the rear; 
planned in the form of a complete U; it is 
well placed for service to the living porch 
and garden. There is a small basement, 
reached by stairs inside and outside. The 
garage is at the rear of the lot and is 
entered from a back street. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—shiplap sid- 
ing, building paper, studs; inside—wood lath 
and plaster. Floors—oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. Deck— 
covered with composition roofing. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Doniey Bros. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron, 
Armco, American Rolling Mill Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor 
—rockwool, Johns-Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Silentite, 
Curtis Co., Inc. Glass—plate, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—rubber tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bathroom — Linowall, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
Garage doors—Richard Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Pittsburgh Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—knob and tube. Switches—General 
Eiectric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator— 
Norge Corp. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
Washing machine—Bendix Home Appliance, 
Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Toilet and 
shower—American Radiator-Standard Sani- 
tary Corp.; remainder—Crane Co. 
HEATING: Thermosyphon system, operat- 
ing from natura! hot water well, thermo- 
statically controlled. Boiler—Pacific Steel 
Heating Boiler Div., U. S. Radiator Co. 
Radiators—American Radiator Co. and Mo- 
dine Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, KITCHEN-BAR 
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Located on one of the world’s finest bath- 
ing beaches, this house is an appropriate 
and sensitive solution for a very special 
problem. Walls and roof of light-colored 
stone are excellent insulators against heat; 
the material is quarried locally, and ap- 
parently resembles the coral rock of Ber- 
muda, for it can be cut with a wood saw 
and gradually hardens on exposure. Large 
openings ensure free passage for cooling 
breezes, and are protected against direct 
sunlight. The use of adjustable blinds for 
the bedrooms is especially interesting. 
Special care was taken to keep the bed- 
rooms cool and dry by means of stacks 
which run in the walls from the bedrooms 
to the roof. According to the architect, 
this method of securing a forced draft for 
these rooms has been very successful. Liv- 
ing facilities are of the simplest, with a 
porch-type living room, a minimum kitchen 
that serves also as a bar, and bedrooms, 
lockers and showers on the lower floor. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 


LIVING ROOM 














BEDROOM, LIBRARY-GUEST ROOM, TWO BATHS, KITCHEN-DINING ROOM 






















HOUSE IN HINGHAM, MASS. 
GEORGE R. PAUL, ARCHITECT 


The plan for this house was established 
by a very definite series of requirements, 
which included a garage as near as pos- 
sible to the street, a porch suitable for 
dining, and a library usable as a guest 
room. The owner also wanted a house of 
the rambling Cape Cod type. Garage, 
porch and house form a rather irregular 
unit, the shape being determined by the 
view and by a desire to save as many of 
the tall pines as possible. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — wood 
shingles, 12 Ib. asphalt paper, fir sheathing, 
Cabot’s Quilt insulation, Samuel Cabot, Inc.; 
inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. lath and plaster or 
pine. Floors—select red oak finish. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—The Malestic Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Gutters—fir. Leaders—idaho pine. 
WINDOWS: Glass—single strength, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Co. 
PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—General Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper, American Tubing Co. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler, radia- 
tors and water heater—Weil McLain Co. 
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HOUSES For berenst 


Private architects prove that a Government project can be attractive at low cost and without 
sacrifice of speed. Site planning and design studies with models 


Big and convincing is the argument for the 
participation of private architects in defense 
housing offered by Westpark, an 840-unit 
Government project in the Naval ship- 
building town of Bremerton, Wash. It was 
built quickly: the first units were opened 
for occupancy just eight months after the 
architects were retained, the balance dur- 
ing the next three months of rapid-fire 


construction activity. It was built eco 
nomically: dwelling facilities cost an aver- 
age of $2,258 per unit, were raised to only 
$3,344 by the inclusion of land, utilities, 
site improvements, landscaping, community 
and other non-dwelling facilities. And, de- 
spite this speed and economy, Westpark is 
attractive: the natural beauty of the wood- 
ed tract was enhanced by reasonable site 


Roger Dudley 
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precede 840 handsome houses. 


planning, by simple but effective land- 
scaping and, most important, by good 
architectural design—all of which were 
carefully studied in scale models as well 
as on paper. Seldom does defense housing 
receive such design attention, and seldom 
do the finished 
Westpark. 
Background. With 10,000 Navy enlisted men 
and civilian shipyard workers crowding 
its 15,000 peacetime population, Bremer- 
ton recognized the need for new housing 
early in the defense program. In Septem- 
ber 1940, Tue Forum (p.4) reported that 
“garages have been converted into bed- 
rooms; beach houses are commanding $50 
rents; the municipal jail sleeps seven or 
eight newcomers per night; others sleep 
in trailer camps, parked automobiles, tents 
and on the city park’s well worn grass.” 
By that time Bremerton had formed a local 
housing authority, had petitioned the U. S. 
Housing Authority for loans and subsidies 
with which to build and operate 1,400 units 
of public housing to supplement the 500 
new units expected of private enterprise. 
Approved by the Federal Defense Hous 
ing Coordinator, this public program was 
soon underway, despite the opposition of 
local property owners and the Apartment 
Operators Assn. They recalled that during 
World War I Government built in Bremer 
ton a hotel, an apartment project and some 
250 scattered houses whose boarding-up at 


projects compare with 








HOUSES FOR DEFENSE — BREMERTON, WASH. 
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| CONTOUR MAP SITE PLAN MODEL 





DETAIL MODELS 


Site plan of Westpark covers 95 acres, makes room 
for 840 dwelling units in 357 one-, two- and four- 
family buildings. It was developed by Architects 
Naramore, Grainger & Johanson in collaboration 
with Landscape Architect Butler Sturtevant and 
Civil Engineer Edward A. Duffy. (Other partici- 
pating professionals: Mechanicai Engineer Lincoln 
Bouillon, Structural Engineer Edwin L. Stranberg 
and the contractor, Western and West Coast Con- 
struction Co.) Solving the problem presented by 
rough terrain with the aid of the scale models 
presented on this page, the site planners arranged 
the buildings in small intimate groups, avoided 
the atmosphere of regimentation so often apparent 
in large scale housing projects. 
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AIR VIEW 


Roger Dudley 





In real life, Westpark from the air (top view) closely resembles the site plan model 
(opposite) from which it sprang. Likewise, the three-building court (viewed immed- 


iately above) which includes a hipped roof variation of the standard two-family 
building. Note use of different exterior finishes and colors. 


the Armistice crippled realty values for 
years. However, since the new World War 
Il housing is being concentrated in a few 
large projects and will be operated by the 
Government after the emergency, many of 
the fears of private interests have been 


quelled. 


Progress. First of Bremerton’s new public 
projects is Westpark—originally conceived 
as a 600-unit defense development to be 
financed with USHA funds and later ex- 
panded to 840 units with Lanham Act 
funds entrusted to USHA. On August 14, 
1940. Architects Floyd A. Naramore, Clyde 
Grainger and Perry B. Johanson from 
three different Seattle offices were retained 
by the Bremerton Housing Authority. In 
six weeks they had completed the prelimi- 
nary drawings for the first 600 units; in 
three more, the working drawings and 
specifications. Bids were opened on No- 
vember 13, and after ten days’ considera- 
tion the $1.8 million lump sum contract 
was awarded to Seattle’s Western and 
West Coast Construction Co. The “proceed 
order” was issued on December 11 with 
the requirement that the 600 dwelling 
units, eight laundry buildings and one 
community building be completed in 150 
days—by March 9. 

Meanwhile (January 29), the contract- 
ors were awarded another contract of about 
$686,000 covering the 240 additional units 
and a second community building designed 
by the same architects for the same site. 
These were completed and occupied only 
ten days after the original group—on July 
12. During the construction of these “per- 
manent” houses and those in Bremerton’s 
three other USHA-aided defense projécts 
(all 1,400 units are now complete), Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to throw up 500 
single-worker dormitory units and to rush 
a squadron of 200 family trailers to stop 
the local housing gap. 


Land planning. Located about three miles 
west of the city center and the booming 
Navy Yard, Westpark covers about 95 
acres of moderately rough terrain over- 
looking one of the many salt water bays 
which surround Bremerton. Much of the 
logged-off land was covered with a second 
growth of fir, pine. cedar and hemlock; 
some had been developed into small 
farms; one deep ravine had served as a 
garbage dump. Bounded on one side by 
a State highway and its bus line to Brem- 
erton, the property is also conveniently 
near a number of grocery and miscella- 
neous small stores. 

Such was the site handed the architects 
who, in collaboration with Landscape 
Architect Butler Sturtevant, were to de- 
velop it into an 840-family community. 
Most important factor in the land planning 
was the terrain. A north-south ridge di- 
vides the site almost in half, and several 
areas were considered too steep for eco- 
nomical development—the e!evation varies 
125 ft. between the low and high points. 
To minimize grading expenses and thus to 
preserve a maximum amount of existing 
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Roger Dudley 





growth, streets and the buildings were laid 
out to follow the contours. 

Another controlling factor behind the 
site development was the proposed post- 
war use of the project. While it will house 
primarily civilian Navy Yard employes 
“for the duration,” Westpark will subse- 
quently be occupied for short terms (60- 
90 days) by the families of Navy enlisted 
personnel on shore leave. In view of this 
ultimate short-term tenancy, it was decided 
to cut tenant and project maintenance to 
the minimum by leaving most of the open 
areas in their natural state and by plant- 
ing the other areas with slow growing 
ground covers. For this purpose Land- 
scape Architect Sturtevant specified ivy, 
roses and hypericum, maintenance ex- 
penses for which will be above average 
for the first few years but next to nothing 
thereafter. 

To the same end, backyards are grav- 
eled and the numerous children’s play 
areas are bituminous paved. Only lawn 
areas are around the two community build- 
ings and their adjacent play fields, one of 
which was formerly the city garbage dump. 
The landscape architect’s task was some- 
what simplified by the presence on the 
site of such shrubs as broadleafed ever- 
greens, madrona, mahonia, huckleberry 
and dogwood trees. “To add sparkle to 
the dull winter months,” he specified the 
planting of large numbers of birch trees, 
set forsythia bushes against the masses of 
green background. 

As shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, the land planning problem was 
carefully studied with the aid of scale 
models—first, the relation of buildings to 
the land and, then, with larger models, 
the relation of the buildings to each other. 
Note the close parallel between the pho- 
tographs of the models (p. 410) and the 
finished project (p. 411). 


Architecture. Much the same type of study 
preceded the final design of the houses— 
even to the development of the minutely 
accurate scale models shown on these 
two pages. Since it was estimated that 
most of Bremerton’s current and post-war 
housing demand would come from two- 
person families, it was logical that 
Westpark should be comprised primarily 
of one-bedroom dwelling units. And, since 
the project is located at the edge of a 
suburban area, it was decided to preserve 
(Text continued on page 414) 


One-family house pian shown above jibes with 
the rendered elevation and, when reversed, 
with the scale model. Completed house (left) 
is based on the same plan, but displays one of 
several variations in fenestration. According 
to the architects, ‘“‘The floor plans are all de- 
velopments of minimum requirements of the 
U. S. Housing Authority. The attempt was 
made in the three-bedroom plan to have living, 
dining and kitchen areas open in sequence with 
a continuous ceiling line to give an appearance 


of greater area” (see interior view, p. 415). 
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Two-family buildings shown completed on this 
page also spring from one standard floor plan, 
for which three exterior variations were ren- 
dered. Thus, the completed building to the right 
follows in every detail the third rendered ex- 
terior variation, while the building above it is 
a combination of the second and third rendered 
variations. And, the model pictured above is 
like the first rendered variation, except for its 
hipped roof. Note the use of three different 
exterior materials—all native wood: shingles, 
clapboards and vertical boards and battens. 
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FOUR-FAMILY DWELLING 


Best illustrations of the plan-to-rendering-to- 
model-to-building sequence are these photo- 
graphs of Westpark’s four-family building. 
Particularly noteworthy are the large win- 
dows and closets, the compact arrangement 
of plumbing fixtures. Heat is supplied by 
oil-fired space units; cooking and water 
heating is by gas; refrigeration, by electricity. 
Eleven detached laundry buildings, strategic- 
ally spotted about the 95 acre tract, supple- 
ment the laundry trays built in combination 
with all kitchen sinks. 


Roger Dudley 





its character as much as possible by limit- 
ing the new buildings to one story in 
height and four dwelling units in length. 
This reasoning explains the breakdown of 
Westpark into its various building and 
dwelling unit sizes: 


392 1-BR units in 98 4-unit buildings 
378 2-BR units in 189 2-unit buildings 
70 3-BR units in 70 1-unit buildings 


840 units in 357 buildings 


In addition to these living quarters, the 
site plan makes provision for two com- 
munity buildings and eleven laundries 
well distributed among the residential 
buildings. The latter are roughly the same 
size and design as the one-family houses. 

In the interests of economy, only one 
floor plan was developed for each of the 
three building types, but the standardiza- 
tion was deftly disguised by numerous 
variations in exterior appearance: 

1) Entrance details are varied in design 
and, except in the case of interior dwelling 
units, the entrances are frequently shifted 
from the front to the side of the living 
rooms. 2) Coupled with the latter, three 
variations in living room fenestration are 
used for each building type to take advan- 
tage of orientation and outlook — see 
renderings, p. 413. 3) While most of the 
roofs are gabled, some are hipped. 4) 
Three types of exterior finish are em- 
ployed either individually or in combina- 
tion with one another—shingles, clap- 
boards and vertical boards and battens. 5) 
Five colors and white are used. The differ- 
ent combinations of these dozen design and 
finish variations are almost limitless and 
were used in good taste at Westpark to 
give the many houses the tenant-pleasing 
character of individuality. 

Particularly noteworthy is the use of 
color. In the wooded sections of the site, 
warm colors predominate — tan, dark 
brown and red. Where the growth is low, 
houses are painted gray, green or tan. All 
are roofed with bleached gray shingles. 
Finally, to relieve these large expanses of 
color, those portions of the exterior walls 
sheltered by the wide eave overhangs are 
frequently painted white with the doors 
accented in bright yellow, pink, blue and 
green. 


Construction of Westpark was, for the most 
part, conventional. There were, however, 
several money- and time-saving exceptions: 
1) Gabled end walls were framed and 
sheathed horizontally on jigs in a central 
field shop, were then trucked to the vari- 
ous building sites for erection. 2) All 
other framing members were precut be- 
fore delivery, but were conventionally put 
together. 3) Concrete pier footings used 
inside the poured concrete foundation 
walls were precast in another field shop. 
4) “Roughing-in” plumbing was _preas- 
sembled at a central point. installed in the 
houses as units. 


Cost. In view of Westpark’s above-average 
appearance in site layout, building design 
(Text continued on page 42) 
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KITCHEN 


! Living-dining space pictured to the left is typical of Westpark's one-family house 

——-- — ‘4 SORinv a BEE wvie! shown on page 412. Two community buildings, like the one shown below, pro- 
fe vide the management with office and storage space, the tenants with indoor 
‘ recreation facilities. They are surrounded with play fields—the only lawns with- 
in the project. Many of the smal! courts, on which the residential 
face, are paved for recreational purposes. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Photos, Roger Dudley 
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FIVE ROOMS AND LOT AT $5,200 


is the average house in a sampling of 160,000. FHA experience 


indicates plenty of headroom under the priority price ceiling. 


Despite complaints about the $6,000 price 
ceiling on private defense houses eligible 
for priority assistance, Government’s firm 
attitude has been made clear by its Chief 
of Housing Priorities Sullivan W. Jones: 
“I know, and everybody who builds small 
houses knows, that you can build a house 
anywhere in the U.S.—a livable house 
suitable for defense workers—and sell it 
with land for less than $6,000. We are 
standing pat on that in spite of the 
pressure.” To prove his point, Architect 
Jones might well have pointed to FHA’s 
recently issued annual report which shows 
that about 70 per cent of all single-family 
houses built last year sold for less than 
$6,000 with lot. 

More than an argument for one of 
Government’s present priority policies, 
FHA’s 1940 review is one of the most 
accurate reporters of facts and trends in 
the fields of house building and finance. 
Interesting, useful and in many cases 
prophetic are the characteristics of 
houses, mortgages and borrowers which 
these FHA statistics define. 


In the most comprehensive survey of its 
kind, FHA examines the 160,000 new 
single-family houses which were built dur- 
ing 1940 with the aid of mortgage insur- 
ance. This is a wide sampling, embracing 
about 42 per cent of all the privately 
financed detached houses produced in the 
entire U.S. But, there are two limitations 
of the FHA data which affect the year- 
to-year trends discussed below and, to a 
lesser extent, the general usefulness of 
the 1940 averages: 1) Since its establish- 
ment in 1934, FHA has several times 
liberalized its insurance policies, extend- 
ing the term of eligible mortgages up 
to 25 years and the mortgage-to-value 
ratio up to 90 per cent. This action has 


brought an increasing number of low 
income purchasers and low priced houses 
into the program. 2) Houses and lots 
valued at more than $20,000 are not 
eligible for mortgage insurance, and a 
large proportion of $8,000 to $20,000 
properties are financed without benefit 
of mortgage insurance. Hence, the FHA 
statistics tend to overstate somewhat the 
preponderance of low price properties. 


Sales prices. Most significant fact disclosed 
by the FHA report is that the building 
industry is paying increasing attention to 
the advice of market analysts, is contin- 
ually shaving the size and price of its 
product to reach the masses. Thus, last 
year’s average new one-family property— 
house and lot—was valued at $5,199, com- 
pared with $5,352 in the preceding year 
and $6,440 back in 1935. (Since properties 
are usually marketed at or near FHA’s 
appraised valuations, these figures may 
be considered as selling prices.) Particu- 
larly noteworthy was the decrease re- 
gistered in 1940, when family incomes, 
construction costs and most other prices 
were on the upswing. There are two 
reasons behind the trend in new house 
sales prices: 1) The average house has 
continually decreased in size from six 
rooms in 1936 to five rooms last year. 
2) Builders are capitalizing more and 
more on the economies of large scale 
operations and efficient construction tech- 
niques. 

Plotted on the accompanying graph, 
the trend of average property valuations, 
or sales prices, and divergent trend of 
construction costs cut curves which 
demand attention. And, chances are that 
the defense economy will continue them 
in the directions indicated by the arrow- 
heads. This fall, construction costs rose 





to 112 per cent of the 1935-39 average 
from the last point (103 for 1940) plotted 
on the graph. Meanwhile Government 
has placed a ceiling of $3,500 over the 
continually increasing number of publicly 
financed defense houses, a ceiling of about 
$4,500 over privately financed defense 
houses built under FHA’s new Title VI 
program, a ceiling via its priority pro- 
cedure of $6,000 over all other privately 
financed defense houses and has made it 
difficult to build any houses which sell 
for more than this amount. Net effect of 
these. ceilings: this year’s average prop- 
erty and next year’s will sell substantially 
below the 1940 average of $5,199. 

Since most builders erect only a few 
relatively high priced houses each year, 
they will probably be surprised by FHA’s 
proof that more than half of all the 
houses in the country are built to sell 
for $4,000 to $6,000 and that 22 per cent 
of the total are cheaper still (see tabula- 
tion below, cols. 2 & 3). While it is 
shown that only a little more than 5 per 
cent of all FHA-insured properties sell 
for more than $8,000, the percentage 
would probably be swelled if uninsured 
properties were also included in the cal- 
culations. But, not by much; a previous 
sampling based on building permits issued 
in 72 typical communities has indicated 
that only about 13 per cent of the total 
number of one-family properties sell 
above $8,000. (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1940, 
p. 535.) 


Size. As mentioned above, the average 
property at $5,199 contains 5.1 rooms, 
but only about one-quarter of the 160,000 
houses surveyed boast six rooms each. 
Roughly another quarter contain 4 rooms. 
Five-room units predominate, account for 
almost half of the total. 

Another measurement of the size of 
today’s house is its garage capacity. In 
a little more than half of the cases, one- 
car garages are included in the property 
valuation or sales price, while no garage 
is provided for about one-quarter of them. 
The remaining quarter make room for 
two or more cars. Interestingly, the shift 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW ONE-FAMILY HOUSES BY PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





PROPERTY VALUE 


Distribution of properties 





(HOUSE & LOT) 





% each value Cumulative 


Garage capacity 


Exterior material 


Land values in metro. areas 











Under $2,000 0.1% 0.1% 
$2,000 - 2,999 3.1 3.2 
$3,000 - 3,999 18.6 21.8 
$4,000 - 4,999 26.8 48.6 
$5,000 - 5,999 23.6 72.2 
$6,000 - 6,999 16.5 88.7 
$7,000 - 1,999 57 94.4 
$8,000 - 9,999 3.8 98.2 

$10,000 -11,999 1.0 99.2 

$12,000 -14,999 0.5 99.7 

$15,000 and over 0.3 100.0 

TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 
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No One Two or Average % of total 
garage car more cars Wood Brick Stucco Other land value prop. value 
54.7% 37.2% 8.1% 79.1% 9.3% SC i ee 
38.3 58.0 3.7 82.3 1.1 8.9 77 $ 303 11.1% 
25.0 56.4 18.6 61.6 4.4 23.3 107 402 11.4 
27.8 50.3 21.9 52.9 16.1 20.4 10.46 553 12.5 
24.8 53.1 22.1 39.9 33.3 18.7 8.1 654 12.1 
23.9 54.0 22.1 29.5 47.0 15.8 7.7 848 13.5 
14.3 57.8 27.9 25.8 52.2 12.9 9.1 1,078 14.7 

9.8 49.7 40.5 21.4 53.6 14.2 108 1,325 15.4 

5.6 37.4 57.0 17.9 55.4 15.1 11.6 1,739 16.4 

3.7 27.5 68.8 16.1 50.5 19.7 13.7 2,326 18.0 

3.4 16.8 79.8 14.8 51.3 19.1 148 3,264 18.7 
24.4% 53.0% 22.6% 45.1% 26.8% 18.7% 9.4% $ 698 13.1% 
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in predominance from one- to two-car 
garages occurs at the $10,000 price level. 


Construction. As might be expected, wood 
is the most popular exterior building ma- 
terial; it is used for shingles and clap- 
boards on 45 per cent of the houses. But, 
as shown in the tabulation below (cols. 
7-10), when the $6,000 price level is 
reached, brick assumes the dominant posi- 
tion. A little more than one-quarter of all 
the houses are either brick veneered or 
of solid brick walls—in the ratio of 
roughly two-to-one, respectively. Stucco, 
whether alone or in combination with wood 
or brick, outruns brick in the under- 
$5,000 field, has West Coast tradition to 
thank for its rank as the third most 
popular exterior material. 

The “other” exterior materials used on 
one out of ten houses include principally 
asbestos shingles, stone, concrete blocks 
and, subordinately, steel siding and 
prefabricated panels. Note in the tabula- 
tion to the right the difference in average 
valuations of new houses built of these 
four classifications of materials. 


Lot values. A helpful rule-of-thumb for 
house builders and purchasers is the ratio 
of land value to total property value pre- 
sented for each price bracket in the 
tabulation below (cols. 11-14). Inside 
metropolitan areas, where more than 
three-quarters of all FHA-insured houses 
are built, the value assigned to the lot of 
the average $5,328 property amounts to 
$698, or 13 per cent. But, land values 
range from $303 for $2,000-2,999 prop- 
erties to $3,264 for the $15,000-and-up 
group, or from 11 to about 19 per cent 
to total property valuation, respectively. 





on one- to four-family houses covers about 
85 per cent of the property value, is 
amortized over a 23 year period (two 
years shy of the maximum) by monthly 
payments of $26.59. 


Looking into the personal finances of 
borrowers, FHA has found that the average 
purchaser of new properties boasts an 
annual income of $2,665, pays 12 per 
cent of it toward the interest, insurance 
and amortization of his mortgage, which 
is secured by a property valued at almost 
two times his annual income. Only one- 
third of the borrowers buy properties 
whose values fall within the limits of the 
generally accepted rule-of-thumb: two to 
two-and-one-half times annual income. 
More than 40 per cent spend less; about 
27 per cent spend more. 


FHA 


Good indication that the averages hit 
by the FHA program are just about 
right from a sound-business point of view 
may be seen in the status of the insurance 
agency’s financial accounts. By the end of 
last year FHA had insured a total of 
634,000 mortgages to the tune of $2.7 
billion on new and existing one- to four- 
family properties and had taken a licking 
on only 2,311—less than 0.4 per cent of 
the total. At that time, 1,613 of the 
acquired properties had already been sold 
at an average net loss of $611 each, in- 
volving a total net charge of $985,000 
against FHA’s Mutual Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund. 

This deduction is small compared to 
FHA’s net earnings of $8 million last 
year from its insurance premiums, fees 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW HOUSES 








Total properties FHA insured 162,333 
SIZE DISTRIBUTION of Properties 
One-family 99.0% 
Two-family 0.7% 
Three-family 0.1% 
Four-family bincete onvee ORY 
VALUE of properties—all sizes .............. $5,222 
One-family , , $5,119 
Two-family $6,976 
Three-family $7,932 
Four-family : $9,971 
LOCATION of properties 
inside metropolitan areas 78.7% 
Outside metropolitan areas 21.3% 
One-family houses FHA insured 160,710 
VALUE OF PROPERTY—average ........ $5,199 
Median  .....06 scnntdatininaiean $5,059 


LAND VALUE—average 
Inside metropolitan areas cheatin 


Outside metropolitan areas... $ 508 
LAND VALUE—as % of total value , 
Inside metropolitan areas —————s_ 
Outside metropolitan areas srancorecses SUAS ED 

SIZES OF PROPERTIES BY ROOMS 
Proportion with 3 or less rooms .... 0.9% 
+... eae ealaneaieie . 21.7% 
FF. awe ; : ; vvee 47.1% 
6 rooms pesca , coverse 207% 
FT. COGTID: cusscrcencen ; sievulpsedigansenas! 
8 or MOre LFOOME ...........6666 uieaciibeues. ae 
Average number of rooms .......cccn 5.1 
Median number of rooms. ................ pena 5.6 

GARAGE CAPACITY 
NO GAPAGDO o0ce.ccercccccsserereseereesoeees nsbesatisnantieabal 24.4% 

Median property Value ........ccc $4848 
OMS -CAF GALAGE oocccccscerecerseeceeerecsneessernsnnrenenee 63.0% 
Median property Value .........c 65,064 
MUlti-Car GAPAGe ooccccccccerseerccecseeerenreenneres 22.6% 
Median property Value 0... $5,354 


MATERIAL DOMINATING EXTERIOR 


| # I -  cnidiiaanciiiatieatiiid We 45.1% 
Lz Outside metropolitan areas where land and investments which were added to the Average property Value ....ccccccsvescsnsees $4,692 
F comes cheaper, both its value and _ its insurance fund. During the fiscal year ERED PTOPOTEY VOID ceenerrremrerens 04,088 
b & ratio to total property value are corres- ended June 30, 1941, FHA for the first CS A! ee 
\% pondingly lower; $508, or 11 per cent of time in its seven-year history made enough ose a —, og smemmnaannss Seats 
ie the average $4,618 property, is the average money to cover its operating expenses ee ne , 
value of the non-metropolitan lot. which theretofore had been footed wholly aig tin ire presen are sevens sesnnnnnsnsnmnane nan 
| MORTGAGES se in part by Congressional appropria- Median Pen ot TT $4,863 
; tions. Today, FHA is one of the few : 

With an original principal amount of Government agencies which are making 0 Oe -easiciniligiaieaiaies Poy 3 

$4,242, the average FHA-insured mortgage money instead of spending it. Median property value =~ $4,868 












































CHARACTERISTICS OF FHA 
on MORTGAGES AND BORROWERS 
1\O6F— —~ 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS A ti of rage borrower ...... $2,665 
Land values ontside metre. areas 104 —— fp ‘a ae $2,381 
Average % of total 102 <<" 
land value _— prop. value Principal amount of average mortgage $4,424 
100 Median MOrtgage .....-.--c-c-cescoeecereseneeeennees $4,358 
' $ 19 11.0% 98 OOMS PER HOUSE | Mortgage to property value ratio— 
236 10.0 96> A eT 84.7% 
j ° 
343 99 94 ~~ | ’ jensausiaiedeninsatiiies ae 
451 10.3 92 Duration of mortgage—average ............ 23 yrs. 
: 577 10.8 oo See . f HEINE. sicessncseuisutorerccssoannessnesonpenaemceusinah 25 yrs. 
SALES PRICE. 
740 11.8 8a8t— -—-— t+ aes bs. ' Monthly mortgage payment—average.... $26.59 
906 12.4 as 1935-1939 Average=!00 | PHOPBAM ....ccccccevcecscccorecescessososoosenessssossencesesees $25.39 
” | 
i. 1,199 13.9 1936 1937 (938 1939 740 Monthly payment to income ratio— 
: 1,532 14.6 Sales prices (FHA-appraised values of new EN inpicicecsnnsinnctnpiienions Aisibestiapuieisibaiai 12.0% 
houses and lots) have dropped to 88 per cent RIE: hcsetiesssv cates ‘asimmsnremerinindatocantinhenets “aD 
2,172 16.9 of the 1935-39 level while building costs have 
3,268 18.6 risen above 103 per cent. Decreasing house Property vaiue to annual income ratio— 
sizes (rooms) are only partially responsible. IID hncitscccccneccccnntescendstnssectniccsinversentianes 197.0% 
$ 508 11.0% Raw data sources: FHA and FHLBB. Median PORATED 
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FLORIDA TRAINING STATION FOR MARITIME COMMISSION 


displays Federal architecture at 


To man the 1,200 new ships which have 
already begun to slide down the ways for 
the nation’s enlarged Merchant Marine, 
the U. S. Maritime Commission last year 
launched an extensive training program 
for both officers and seamen. Supple- 
menting its Cadet Training System, which 
is coordinated with the State Nautical 
School System, the Commission in July 
1939 established the Maritime Service to 
be administered by the U. S. Coast Guard 
for the Commission and under the general 
supervision of Director Telfair Knight of 
its Division of Training. 

One phase of this new operation is the 
training of apprentices for the deck, 
engine and steward departments of ships 
and for radio operation. For this purpose, 
the Commission required more elbow room 
and got it this summer with the completion 
of the St. Petersburg Fla. Training Station 
(presented on these pages) and an exact 
duplicate in far-away Hueneme, Calif. 
Each station turns out 400 apprentices 
every two months, sends them off on four- 
month training cruises. 

Designed by Government's Public Build- 
ings Administration under the direction of 
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its best. PBA designers divide the 400-man dormitory project 
into eight buildings, join them with open porches, wind up with a hotel-like structure of clean 
design. Builder Blair produces it for $600,000. 


Commissioner W. E. Reynolds, the hand- 
some Florida project overlooks Bayboro 
Harbor from a ten-acre site bulkheaded, 
filled and donated to the Commission by 
the City of St. Petersburg. It is comprised 
of two buildings. 

The larger, more important building 





pictured on these pages is based on a 
symmetrical but uncommonly interesting 
plan. T-shaped, its head provides office, 
recreation and sleeping accommodations 
for the Station’s staff of 100 administrative 
and inedical officers. Shank of the two- 
story T is, in effect, a large screened 
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FRONT ELEVATION of the administration-medical wing features a glazed recreation room— 
second floor, center—and a glazed solarium and officers’ lounge—first floor, ends. Porches 
connecting the dormitory and dining facility wings along the shank of the T-plan are unglazed 
but screened—see side elevation, opposite. Exterior walis are of concrete rubbed to a smooth 


sand-like finish and painted ‘‘off white’’, and the roof is finished in flat clay tiles to match. 
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DORMITORY—one of eight—measures about 
38 x 48 ft., sleeps 50 apprentice seamen in 
double-decked bunks arranged in long rows 
and separated by steel lockers. 


STAIRCASE—repeated three times down the 
shank of the T-plan—connects the first and 
second floor porches between the dormitory 
wings. Space below the landing serves as 
a closet. The building has no basement. 
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Horch, closed at the rear end by dining 
facilities and an auditorium and with three 
wings projecting from either side at 80 ft. 
idtervals. Giving the building the general 
appearance of a modern hotel, these pro- 
jecting wings provide abundant natural 
light’ and ventilation — important in the 
warm ‘southern climate, which make the 
open porches feasible. In four of them 
are eight 38 x 48 ft. dormitory rooms, each 
sleeping 50 enrollees in double-decked 
beds. A fifth such wing houses food stor- 
age and kitchen (galley) equipment. The 
sixth wing contains recreation facilities for 
enrollees on its first floor with officers’ and 
petty officers’ mess rooms above. Both the 
large 58 x 79 ft. mess hall and the 58 x 
98 ft. auditorium-stage boast capacities of 
approximately 500. 

Erected atop some 1,100 piles driven 30 
to 40 ft. into the filled earth, the building 
is of fireproofed construction. Walls are 
of concrete rubbed to a smooth sand-like 
finish and painted a light cream color. 
Windows are large horizontally opening 
steel casements. The low pitched roof is 
finished with flat clay tiles whose: light 
color blends with the architectural tradi- 
tion of the vicinity. Since the structure 
measures 426 ft. from front to rear, two 
transverse expansion joints were provided 

- one immediately behind the 269 ft. long 
administration-medical wing, the other at 
the front end of the auditorium. In the 
absence of a basement and heating plant 
(made possible by local climatic condi- 
tions), all utilities have been economically 
concentrated in rooms running down the 
center of the large porches. 

Called the “utility building”, the proj- 
ect’s smaller structure (see site plan, p. 
418) contains machine and carpentry 
shops, toilets and a laundry on‘the first 
floor, a sail loft, store rogm and four class 
rooms on the second. This upper floor is 
cantilevered 18 ft. from the first floor walls 
on three sides of the building and forms a 
sheltered, unobstructed space for the re- 
pair of small boats. In construction, the 
Station’s two buildings are similar. 

Built by contractor A: Farnell Blair of 
Decatur, Ga., the St. Petersburg project 
cost the Maritime Commission $685,000, 
exclusive of landscaping ($5,000), equip- 
ment and supplies ($71,000), and such site 
construction details as fender piles, dolph- 
ins, concrete decking and davit bases 
($10,000). Of this total, $600,000 is allo- 
cated to the cost of the larger building, 
including about $61,000 for PBA’s ex- 
penses and contingencies. This building 
covers a ground area of 44,685 sq. ft., 
contains 1,398,000 cu. ft., cost about 43 
cents per cube. 

Justly proud of its design contribution 
to the Maritime Commission’s apprentice 
training program, PBA, through its en- 
thusiastic Supervising Engineer Neal A. 
Melick, last month commented: “As we 
look at these clean, modern, well con- 
structed buildings, we have a feeling that, 
as a resuli of training in these schools, the 
graduated classes of men will be just as 
clean and snappy in appearance.” 
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PRICES 


While Government has placed price 
ceilings over only three building materials 
(all of them lumber), it has been indi- 
cated that more ceilings are in the mak- 
ing (see p. 52, col. 2). Other recent 
price developments of interest to Build- 
ing: 

® Pending the formulation of a formal 
price program for their industry, Leon 
Henderson of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has asked manufacturers of heat- 
ing and cooking stoves not to raise their 
prices above October 24 levels. 

B® The House of Representatives passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill which would 
freeze apartment, house and hotel rents in 
the District of Columbia at levels prevail- 
ing on January 1, 1941. Thus, the District 
Jast month was nearer rent control by law 
than any other U. S. community — all 
other efforts at control are voluntary. 
There are more than 900 citizens on 110 
“fair rent committees” formed by local 
mayors or defense councils in 26 states. 
Last month representatives from 21 of 
these committees met with Federal Price 
Administrator Henderson, advised him that 
legislation is required to cope successfully 
with rent profiteering in certain defense 
areas. that such legislation should be made 
a part of the broad price control bill now 
before Congress. 

® Meanwhile, rents throughout the coun- 
try, as measured by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, jogged up in October 
from 88.0 to 89.2 per cent of the 1923 
average, stood a scant 2.1 per cent above 
the comparable 1940 level. 

®Also up were October wholesale build- 
ing material costs (1926 equals 100): 


Material Oct.-41 Sept.-41 Oct.-40 
Brick & tile .......... 96.6 95.7 90.2 
eae 92.7 02.2 90.7 
Ea: 1295 129.1 1144 
| ene 96.0 94.7 84.8 
Plumbing ............ 87.8 87.1 80.5 
EY. “eihisieicenmecnicien 107.3 107.3 107.3 
All materials ...... 107.3 106.4 97.3 
PRIORITIES 


Now that Government has perfected its 
priority or preference rating machinery to 
insure the flow of critical materials to de- 
fense projects, it faces the prospect of not 
enough materials to go around. Hence, the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
last month began developing an allocation 
system to replace the priorities system, 
which fails to check hoarding of critical 
materials and the accumulation of ex- 
cessive inventories. 


DECEMBER 7h @ 3 
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First big step in the new direction was 
SPAB’s late October request that the Office 
of Producion Management work out an 
allocation system for the steel industry. Pipe line taboo 
OPM wiil determine the amount of steel Despite the protests of Defense Petro- 
availabie for all demands, will then weigh leum Coordinator Harold Ickes, SPAB 
competing demands and advise manu- ruled against the proposed 1,589 mile pipe 
facturers of the amounts they may deliver line from East Texas oil fields to Bayonne, 
to their customers. Indication that much N. J. refineries. Said SPAB crisply: “It is 
the same procedure will be followed for all not essential.” 
other industries came within a week when 
SPAB asked OPM to determine the month- 
by-month requirements of all critical mate- 
rials needed for the production of military, 
industrial and civilian items and essential 
public services, including repairs. 


Other recent developments in the priority 
picture significant to Building: 


Washing and ironing 

SPAB’s Director Donald M. Nelson 
ordered the production of domestic wash- 
ers and ironers between August 1 and year- 
end cut 17.3 ver cent (to 164.410 units ner 





Wide World 
BALLYHOOED BALLOON, Widely publicized on the Air, on the Screen and in the Press last 
month, this concrete four-room house, based on a dumbbell floor plan and built on balloons, 
is the latest experiment in defense housing. It was developed by Hollywood's 44-year-old 
Architect Wallace Neff, designer of the famed Pickford-Fairbanks home, Dismissed as a 
dreamer by most other Government defense housers, Neff and his balloon house ideas were 
received kindly by RFC’s Chairman Jesse Jones. He authorized a ten-house experiment at 
Falls Church, Va. to be financed and supervised by his Defense Homes Corp., a comparatively 
inactive defense housing agency which provides the equity investments for rental projects. 

Most important tool used in the construction of the unique house is a hemispherical 
balloon of 12 ft. radius which is laced to the concrete floor siab and pumped full of air. With 
the inflated balloon acting as the form or centering for the dome, a1 in. layer of concrete 
is blown over the surface through compressed air hoses (this becomes the inside finish of the 
rooms). Then comes a layer of insulating material and a second (2 in.) layer of concrete. 
During the shooting of the concrete, chicken wire is imbedded for reinforcement and templates 
are temporarily installed to provide door and window openings. After the concrete has set, 
the balloon is deflated, dragged out through one of these openings. Architect Neff estimates 
the life of his $900 balloon at 1,000 houses. 

Within 48 hours after the first blast from the concrete spray gun, the house is ready for 
occupancy. One of the 11 ft. high hemispheres of the 1,000 sq. ft. house contains a living room; 
the other, two bedrooms; between is a flat-topped bathroom, kitchen and entrance hall. Fioor 
finish is asphalt tile; interior partitions are prefabricated; wiring is in the floor; heating is 
supplied by a fireplace and gas-fired unit heaters. Cost is rumored as $3,000. 

Similarly shaped houses have been designed by Harvard’s Architectural Professor Martin 
Wagner (Arch. Forum, Feb. 1941, p. 87), have been produced by Inventor Buckminster Fuller 
and the Butler Manufacturing Co. (Arch. Forum, June 1941, p. 425), and have been lived in 
for years by the Eskimos. Moreover, in the construction of Navy bombproof sheiters, a 
spherical balloon was once used as centering for a concrete dome, but proved unsatisfactory 
because the excavation required was difficult to fill. At month’s end opinions of the bailoon 
or bubble house were in conflict; the Army was said to be interested in the construction 
system for building concrete balloon “‘tents,”’ airplane hangars and powder magazines; some 
reporters predicted it to be the house of the future; some observers considered it unfortunate 
that public funds were being spent on such a spectacularly unorthodox house; and some pre- 
dicted that Architect Neff’s idea would burst long before his bubble. 
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month) below average monthly factory 
sales in the 12 months ended June 30. If 
the order stands, 32,000 tons of steel plus 
other critical materials will be saved dur- 
ing 1942, particularly by the bigger pro- 
ducers which will stand more than their 
proportionate share of the industry’s cur- 
tailment. Alleviating unemployment in the 
industry (34 plants, 13,000 employees), 
the Army has already placed a $12 million 
contract for anti-aircraft gun mounts with 
three of the washer companies, has in- 
dicated the others may get orders for any 
one of 17 different defense items. 


700 to 350 Shapes 

Beginning in February, the steel indus- 
try will cut in half the number of beams, 
channels and other shapes ordinarily used 
in various types of construction. Reason: 
A “request” from OPM seeking an indus- 
try-wide simplification of structural steel 
shapes to avoid tying up mills with small 
miscellaneous rollings for odd-sized items. 
Still on OPM’s approved list, however, are 
some 350 structural shapes and sizes, and 
only about 60 of them are used exclusively 
in the building of cars and ships. The 
balance is for Building. 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE HOME 





This is the famous “Currier Built” house whieh has been the 
subjert of nation-wide discussion. It is 30/x24 and contains 
Iwo bedrooms, living room, kitchen-<dinette and bath on the 
first floor, There is space to finish two more rooms on the 


second floor. It has a full basement and an oil-tired furnace. 


MODERN ENGINEERING METHODS MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
TO OWN THIS HOUSE AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST! 


$325.00 down - - $21.24 monthly on FHA terms 
This price inctudes the house only, without the finished second floor. 


roup of these Houses is being erected at 10 Mile Rd. and Stephenson Highway 


CURRIER HOUSE, Last month, while Govern- 
ment still refused Currier Lumber Com. 
pany’s low bid for 300 ClO-prefabricated 
defense houses to be erected in the Detroit 
Area (Arch. Forum, Nov. 1941, p. 330), the 
indignant United Construction Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee reaped donations (in- 
cluding a $1,000 check from the United 
Automobile Workers’ Detroit local) from 
other CIO affiliates to help finance their 
Detroit organizing drive. Meanwhile, Pre- 
fabricator Currier, undaunted, launched a 
defense housing project of the same size in 
the same area but with private backing, 
heralded it with the advertisement above. 
it shows the famed Currier house for the 
first time, shows that it will be marketed 
at a monthly cost lower than the ill-starred 
Government project. 
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Copper curb 

Originally scheduled for effect on No- 
vember 1, SPAB’s restrictions on the use 
of copper sheet, strip and screen in build- 
ing construction (ArcH. Forum, Nov. 1941, 
p. 38) have been postponed until January 
1, after which their manufacture is pro- 
hibited. Purpose of the postponement is to 
permit the use of already fabricated mate- 
rials which would have been “frozen” in 
the hands of manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers. 


Building repairs 


Accurately previewed last month (ARCH. 
Forum, Nov. 1941, p. 4), the priority 
procedure for maintenance and repair 
materials has been officially announced for 
all types of buildings except commercial 
and residential structures. Program details 
for these two classifications were still on 
the OPM fire fortnight ago. 


? 


Both encouraging and discouraging was 
the announcement by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board month ago that ap- 
plications for critical materials had been 
received from private builders covering 
nearly 100,000 new defense dwelling units 
—about half the number for which OPM 
set aside critical materials for use by April 
1. Encouraging, because the announcement 
would indicate that private builders will 
do all that is expected of them. Discourag- 
ing, because it indicates that applications 
for priority assistance in obtaining the 
materials may far exceed the available 
supply. However, since FHLBB has no 
active part in the priority or defense hous- 
ing programs, its announcement may be 
premature. Federal agencies which should 
know the answers are not yet calling 
trends. 


Effective date 


Announced as a certainty was priority 
assistance for defense houses (selling for 
less than $6,000 in specified defense areas) 
under construction on September 1. There- 
tofore the orders were not clear as to 
whether the deadline was September or 
October 1. Estimate is that 60,000 units 
were under way on the effective date. 
(They are outside private enterprise’s quota 
of 200,000 new defense houses by April 1.) 


“All kinds of inequities” 


Not so certain is Government’s reaction 
to the industry’s oft voiced complaint con- 
cerning the $6,000 price ceiling on 
privately built defense houses. The statis- 
tics are against the complainants (see p. 
418); so is the arrogance displayed by 
many. In their favor is congressional re- 
action to the intelligent but somewhat 
partial reasoning of Robert Taft, senator 
from the clay products State of Ohio: “It 
would seem much more reasonable to pro- 
vide that no more than a certain amount 
of iron, steel or copper shall be used for 
any family unit than the minimum re- 
quired for small homes. Many homes 
costing $8,000 or $10,000 can be built with 
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just as little critical material as homes of 
$6,000. . . . It creates all kinds of in- 
equities. A much better house can be built 
for $6,000 in States where the climate is 
mild than the same house will cost in 
colder sections. A man with a family of 
five children can have no more room than 
a man and his wife without any children. 
Since the cost of the house must be held 
within $6,000, it will force the use of 
cheaper materials, such as lumber, and 
prevent the use of brick and concrete. . . . 
A cheaper house must be put on a lot 
costing $1,000 than can be put on a lot 
costing $200, because only $5,000 is left 
for the house instead of $5,800... Why 
should a man who wishes hardwood floors 
be denied that right because such floors 
run the cost over the $6,000 limit? Why 
should he be denied a garage, or properly 
finished yards, driveways and walks? Why 
should he be prevented from having his 
bathroom tiled? .. .” 


On the first anniversary of the signing of 
the Lanham Act — October 14 — Federal 
Works Administrator John M. Carmody 
reviewed results, counted 28,000 Federal 
defense dwelling units complete, 64,000 
more under construction, an additional 
10,500 assigned but held up for the lack 
of funds. Totaling more than 100,000 
units, the 371 projects in 41 states are 
estimated to cost $398 million or about 
$3,940 each. Pennsylvania, with its seri- 
ously overcrowded “heavy industry” areas, 
led all states with 45 projects totaling 
13,235 dwelling units. Thanks to its ex- 
panding aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, California came next with 30 projects 
containing 12,933 units. Other leaders: 
Maryland, 6,090 units; Connecticut, 5,725; 
New York, 5,627; Washington, 5,545; 
Virginia, 4,717; New Jersey, 3,815; Texas, 
3,435 and Ohio, 3,050. 

October was the biggest month for the 
Federal program to date, the completion of 
9.962 dwelling units (compare: 6,305 in 
September) having boosted the cumulative 
total to 37,937. Interestingly this total 
is just 314 units in excess of the figure 
predicted by FWAdministrator Carmody 
before a House of Representatives Com- 
mittee last February. 


Exit Carmody; enter Fleming 

Carmody’s good guessing notwithstand- 
ing, last month he was out of the Federal 
Defense housing family. Ailing, he had 
temporarily relinquished his post to Acting 
FWAdministrator John N. Edy, and Wash- 
ington dopesters had predicted that by the 
time he had recuperated in The Virgin 
Islands he would find his chair occupied 
by Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Adminis- 
trator of the Labor Department’s Wage 
and Hour Division. They guessed right; on 
Nov. 19 Carmody was shifted to the Mari- 
time Commission, and Fleming took his 
place at FWA. Background on which the 
dopesters based their predictions: Several 
of his critics in public housing circles 

(Continued on page 44) 
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.. . A O2-AGRE PLANT 


at San Diego fabricates parts for Consolidated bombers. Architect-Engineers Taylor develop 


a tough site with eight buildings, mount drop hammers on springs. 


Six years ago when the infant Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. moved from Buffalo to San 
Diego, only 311 names appeared on its 
payroll. By the end of 1939 it had built 
a 456,000 sq. ft. plant adjacent to Lind- 
bergh Field, had supplemented it with 
212,000 sq. ft. of unsheltered paved yard 
for final assembly operations (made pos- 
sible by San Diego’s equable climatic 
conditions) and had employed some 3,000 
workers. Then came a flood of domestic 
and foreign orders for Consolidated’s huge 
naval patrol bombers (known as PBYs to 
the U. S. Navy; Catalinas to the British) 
and land bombers (B-24c, or Liberators), 
which today total some $750 million. To 
meet this war and defense demand, Con- 
solidated last year added 1.1 million sq. 
ft. to its Lindbergh Field plant, 1.3 million 
sq. ft. to the paved assembly areas and 
10,000 people to its payroll (ArcH. Forum, 
Nov. 1940, p. 375). But, the expansion 
program had just begun—this year Con- 
solidated completed nearby the 1.6 million 
sq. ft. Parts Plant presented on these 
pages, launched another of equal size in 
Fort Worth, Tex. and a third, to be oper- 
ated by Douglas Aircraft Co., at Tulsa, 
Okla. At year’s end, Consolidated’s San 
Diego payroll, now expanding at the rate 
of 1,000 a week, is due to hit 40,000—the 
main reason behind San Diego’s 3,000-unit 
Kearny Mesa defense housing project, 
Government’s biggest (ArcH. Forum, May 
1941, p. 352). 

Located about a mile north of Consoli- 
dated’s main Lindbergh Field plant, the 
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1941 addition is a completely independent 
plant specializing in the production of 
component parts and assemblies for air- 
plane wings and tail surfaces construction. 
It occupies a 52-acre site conveniently 
paralleled on the east by the Santa Fe 
Railway and on the west by the Pacific 
Highway which separates the plant from 
its 72-acre parking lot. Not so convenient 
were the site’s soil conditions as described 
by Foundation Engineers Dames & Moore: 
“The relatively flat ground . on the 
north is covered by a veneer of soft recent 
alluvium which is directly underlain by 

. older geologic formations . . . separated 
by an earthquake fault of uncertain loca- 
tion... . The high ground immediately east 
of the site is formed of dense and firm old 
marine deposits . eroded by the San 
Diego River which formerly traversed this 
area... .The flat land is composed of delta 
deposits of the San Diego River and of 
marsh deposits formed in San Diego Bay 
when the bay covered this area in very 
recent geologic time. . . .” ; 

By boring and driving steel rods to lo- 
cate hard underlying strata, the earthquake 
fault was judged to be near the west 
boundary of the site. Hence the location of 
the parking lot on this side of the highway 
with the plant to the east. This decision 
required that an elaborate overpass be 
built for the private 25 ft. road which con- 
nects the Parts Plant with the Lindbergh 
Field headquarters, and over which all 
vehicles entering and leaving the new plant 
must travel. 





Soil conditions also gave Architect- 
Engineers Edward Gray Taylor and Ellis 
Wing Taylor their knottiest design prob- 
lem: “Our difficulty was to construct heavy 
steel frame buildings with conerete floor 
slabs and foundations for heavy machinery 
and warehouse loads and numerous pits 
required in the processes of manufacture 
on this mud foundation. Piling was de- 
cided upon. . Special designs provide 
pile caps, foundation footings and con- 
crete ties between pile caps for the support 
of the building columns and for the con- 
crete first floors and for special machinery, 
tanks, furnaces, anodic pits, etc.” 

Atop such foundations and following a 
pattern suggested py Consolidated’s Vice 
President and Coordinator of Plants C. A. 
Van Dusen, the architect-engineers laid 
out the eight separate buildings which com 
prise the plant: 


3 Factory bldgs., 400 x 750 ft., 1 story 
1 Office bldg., 50 x 750 ft., 2 stories 

1 Paint shop, 100 x 400 ft., 1 story 

1 Drop hammer bldg., 80x 250 ft., 3 

stories 

1 Warehouse, 100 x 400 ft., 2 stories 

1 Boiler house, 80 x 125 ft., 1 story 

The factory buildings are laid out in tandem 
with their ends separated by 100 ft. paved 
openings. They are steel framed, walled 
with corrugated sheet metal and _ steel 
sashed windows, roofed with saw-tooth 


monitors whose steel sash are electrically 
operated. Each unit is thirty 25 ft. bays 
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inter-connecting monorail systems unify the eight-building Parts 
Piant of the Consolidated Aircraft Corp., which extends some 
3,500 ft. along the Santa Fe Railway. Shown above is one of the 
100 ft. paved openings between the three factory units—note the 
monorails overhead, the large hangar-type sliding doors, the gaso- 
line “skooter’”’ with sidecar used by company guards to police the 
sprawling plant. Right: east facade of the factory with monorail 
from paint shop and drop hammer building—note transverse 
monorails in background extending over the loading platform and 
depressed railroad siding. Architect-Engineers: Edward Gray 
Taylor and Ellis Wing Taylor. Contractor: B. O. Larsen. 
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long and four 100 ft. bays wide, has a 
maximum clear height of 36 ft. to the 
trusses. However, the height at one side 
of each building is cut down by the provi- 
sion of two levels of mezzanine, each meas- 
uring 40 x 750 ft., and by projecting mez- 
zanines measuring 50 x 140 ft. Presence 
of these mezzanines, connected by five elec- 
tric elevators in each building, explains the 
three strip windows on the side walls. Both 
ends of each building are comprised of 
large steel-framed hangar-type rolling 
doors which extend up to the lower chords 
of the trusses. 

Arrangement of the factories and their 
accessory buildings in a straight line per- 
mitted the use of a continuous loading 
platform (64,000 sq. ft.) along the de- 
pressed tract railroad siding and a con- 
tinuous monorail over the platform con- 
necting all parts of the project (see photo- 
graph, directly below). The former makes 
for quick car-floor-level loading and un- 
loading, while the latter facilitates the 
transportation of materials from any part 
of one building to any part of any of the 
other buildings. Thus, the inter-building 
monorail connects with the monorail sys- 
tems inside the various units from which 
electric cranes sweep the entire floor areas 
(except, of course, under the mezzanines) . 
In the factory units, this monorail connec 
tion is made at the large rolling side doors 
which open upon the loading platform and 
at the monorail bridges which span the 
gaps between these three buildings (see 
photograph, left below). 


The drop hammer building is the most inter- 
esting of the Parts Plant’s accessory build- 
ings. Comprising the largest battery on the 











West Coast, its 26 hammers of various 
sizes are set on unique vibration isolation 
foundations developed by the architect- 
engineers in collaboration with Consulting 
Mechanical Engineer Edmund G. Grant 
and Consolidated’s Plant Engineer William 
A. Maloney. The installation is similar to 
that in the nearby headquarters plant (dis- 
cussed below) where the first successful 
application of this special design was made. 

Equipped with weights totaling more 
than 30,000 Ibs., the largest hammer is 
raised and dropped 5 ft., accelerated by an 
average air force of 18,000 lbs. behind the 
piston. In an ordinary installation such a 
blow might crack the floors and walls of 
the drop hammer building and might easi- 
ly affect the efficiency of machine tools and 
personnel in adjacent buildings. Rather 
than isolate the drop hammer building 
geographically, as is frequently done, Con- 
solidated’s engineers decided to isolate the 
vibrations of each hammer within the 
building. The means: a spring-mounted 
heavy inertia block which carries the ham- 
mer and is sunk into a concrete pit to 
lower the top of the anvil to a convenient 
working level. 

The large hammer mentioned above is 
mounted on a 6 in. wood wearing surface 
affixed atop a 560,000 lb. inertia block of 
concrete whose unusual weight of 225 lbs. 
per cu. ft. was obtained by substituting 
boiler punchings for the ordinary gravel 
aggregate. The block was poured inside 
a reinforced concrete pit supported around 
the perimeter by long steel H-section piles, 
but was prevented from bonding to it by 
wood forms at the sides, a membrane at 
the bottom. To absorb the shock of the 
falling hammer, the block is elastically 
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supported by 28 stout spring units between 
the walls of the pit and the projecting 
members of a steel spider placed in the 
block during the pouring operation. And, 
to kill quickly the oscillations of the 
springs and thus permit rapid use of the 
hammer, large automobile shock absorbers 
were added to the spring mechanism. Claim 
is that felt compression pads would serve 
the same purpose and that the steel piles 
supporting the pit could be eliminated 
where soil conditions are more satisfactory 
than at the Consolidated site. Comments 
Consulting Engineer Grant on the success 
of the initial installation*: “Standing on a 
floor cantilevered over the inertia block, 
the operator himself remains stationary. . . . 
The concrete block and springs . . . act to 
prevent any vibration transmission to the 
surrounding buildings, earth, floor or even 
delicate machine tools. This installation 
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could be made in the middle of a precision 
manufacturer's plant or on the twelfth 
floor of a hospital.” 

In addition to its battery of 26 drop 
hammers, this building's three floors house 
three compressors, five hydraulic presses, 
a four-pot foundry, a die-storage depart 
ment and a complete pattern shop. It is 
served by one elevator. 


Financing. Formally dedicated in late Octo- 
ber, the huge Parts Plant cost between 
$6.5 and $7 million, including machinery. 
and was built by Consolidated as agent for 
the Defense Plant Corp. an RFC sub- 
sidiary which financed and owns the build- 
ings. Consolidated has leased the facilities 
from the Government at a neminal rental 
for the period of the emergency, has 
agreed to pay all taxes and maintenance 
expenses and has been given an option to 
purchase the plant at its depreciated 
value at the end of the emergency. 
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.. . PACKARD’S DETROIT PLANT 


is expanded by 536,000 sq. ft. in three new buildings for production of Rolls-Royce aircraft 


motors. Features: penthouse utility rooms, recessed lighting, sound insulation. 


Under a license issued by the British patent 
holder, Packard Motor Car Co. is pro- 
ducing Rolls-Royce aircraft motors for 
the British and U. S. Governments. To 
this end, Packard cleared out 450,000 
sq. ft. of one of its existing automobile 
factories and on August 9, 1940 retained 
Architect H. E. Beyster to design a new 


machine and heat-treating shop, a main 
assembly and office building, and Architect 
Albert Kahn to design a tear-down, test 
and reassembly building. Working under 
constant pressure for speed and limited 
design-wise by the maze of streets, rail- 
read sidings and existing buildings, the 
architects had their drawings far enough 


advanced to permit the beginning of con- 
struction on September 24. And, by mid- 
May all three buildings and the tunnel 
connecting the two main units under the 
railroad were complete. 

While all three buildings are of steel 
frame construction with walls of brick, 
cinder block and continuous window sash 
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and boast a clear ceiling height of 15 ft. 
in the production areas, each includes 
features worthy of individual note: 


The machine shop and heat-treat building, 
located at the south end of the plant, is 
the one-story beam-and-girder type. A 
second floor penthouse at the center of 
the building houses dressing rooms and 
toilet facilities and, flanking them, two 
large transformer rooms. The 60 ft. con- 
crete floored bay under the one roof moni- 
tor is devoted solely to the heat-treat 
process to which each Rolls-Royce crank- 
shaft is subjected for 87 hours. Balance of 
the ground floor area is finished in wood 
block and is occupied by the machine shop 
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and the receiving department. Unlike the 
other new buildings, this unit includes a 
basement, an excavated area in which the 
heat treating equipment foundations were 
built so that the equipment itself might 
be at ground level. 


The assembly and office building is located 
at the opposite (north) end of the plant 
on the site of a long-since demolished 
building in which Packard produced Lib- 
erty aircraft motors of World War I fame. 
The odd shaped factory unit of the build- 
ing is one-story high and is divided into 
40 x 47 ft. bays spanned by Warren-type 
roof trusses. It is floored with 2 in. wood 
block atop 5 in. concrete and roofed with 
metal decking, 2 in. insulation and built- 
up finish. This section of the building is 
air conditioned. All utility and service 
rooms are in five penthouses (see air view, 
right) supported by special framing rather 
than by the roof trusses. The two other 
roof projections at the rear of the factory 
wing are for elevators—one serves the five 
floors of the adjacent building, the other 
lowers industrial trucks loaded with fin- 
ished motors from the assembly floor to 
the tunnel connecting with the test and 
tear-down building. 

Ground floor of the four-story office 
wing opens onto the assembly floor, con- 
tains the factory entrance and time clock 
alley, the office entrance lobby, the “hos- 
pital” and unloading, receiving and in- 
spection facilities. The narrower bays on 
each floor accommodate a 7 ft. corridor 
and a row of private offices, while the 
deeper bays are combined into large open 
rooms occupied by the engineering, design, 
accounting, laboratory and clerical depart- 
ments, etc. (See third floor plan, opposite. ) 

Floors are constructed of cellular steel 
decking carrying a concrete slab and as- 
phalt tile, a system requiring a total depth 
of only about 84% in. While story heights 
are 14% ft., hung ceilings employed to 
conceal the sprinkler system, steam piping 
and lighting conduit decrease the clear 
height to about 10 ft. Of unique design, 
this hung ceiling is composed of perfor- 
ated acoustical panels, through which the 

(Text continued on page 430) 
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BUILDING ARCHITECT GEN. CONTRACTOR BLDG. COST $Q. FT. COST 
MACHINE & HEAT-TREAT H. E. Beyster Corp. Barton-Malow Co. $ 493,674 $4.12 
ASSEMBLY & OFFICE H. E. Beyster Corp. O. W. Burke Co. $1,381,065 $5.50 
TEST & TEAR-DOWN Albert Kahn O. W. Burke Co. $1,268,258 $6.57 
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Photos, Arthur S. Siegel 


Erected on a site once occupied by its World War | Liberty air- 
craft motor plant, this Packard building houses in its four-story 
wing all offices necessary for the production of Rolls-Royce motors 
and, in the one-story wing to the rear, the final assembly space. 
Like the machine shop and heat-treat building (p. 427), it was de- 
signed by H. E. Beyster Corp. successor to the C. A. Handeyside 
Co. And, again like the smallest of the plant’s three new buildings, 
the toilet facilities serving the manufacturing area are located in 
roof penthouses of almost identical layout. Particularly noteworthy 
are the long fluorescent lighting troughs recessed in the false 


ceilings of the office space. These ceilings conceal all utility lines 
except the projecting heads of the sprinkler system. 
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sprinkler heads protrude, and recessed 
troughs for the fluorescent lighting tubes. 
Three of these continuous lines of tubes 
light the private offices; one lights the 
corridor; nine, the large department 
rooms. All columns in the office building 
are furred with cinder block. 


The test and tear-down building, designed to 
solve an unusual industrial problem, is the 
most interesting of Packard’s new trio. 
Delivered to this building via the tunnel 
from the assembly building, a finished 
motor is mounted in a dynamometer test 
cell, run for several hours, then disas- 
sembled, inspected, cleaned, reassembled, 
test-run again and finally sent to the ship- 
ping room. In view of this sequence, Ar- 
chitect Kahn and associates logically laid 
out the building with the battery of 
test cells along the east side between the 
tunnel corner and the shipping room. Bal- 
ance of the floor area—except for a quar- 
tet of engineering test cells (under the 
four large towers seen in the air view, 
right) and a row of offices and engin- 
eering laboratories across the north front 
and west projection—is devoted to the 
tear-down and reassembly operations. The 
wood block floor of this main working 
area is obstructed only by the columns 
spaced 40 x 60 ft. on centers—the locker 
rooms, toilets and fan room are carried 
overhead on a 30 x 300 ft. mezzanine bal- 
cony. 

Curtain walls in the steel frame con- 
struction of the building proper are of 
face brick with cinder block backup and 
steel sash. The roof is comprised of metal 
decking, insulation and composition built- 
up finish. Of wall bearing construction. 
test cells are poured concrete from foot- 
ings to grade, face brick and cinder block 
from grade to stone coping with interior 
walls of cinder block only. These cells 
are constructed in pairs separated by 
sound-proofed control rooms with multiple- 
glazed windows for observation of tests. 
Ventilation of the cells is mechanically 
forced by powerful fans which discharge 
into the atmosphere through sound-dead- 
ening baffles in the projecting stacks. 

Steam at 175 lbs. is piped from Pack- 
ard’s central heating plant and after re- 
duction is distributed to the air condition- 
ing systems serving the main working area 
and each test cell control room, to the 
unit heaters in the test cells and engin- 
eering section and to radiators in the 
offices, store rooms and mezzanine rooms. 
Lighting at an average intensity of 35 ft. 
candles is provided by 100 watt F-type 
fluorescent lamps (Packard was first to 
use them) in two-tube fixtures spaced 10 
x 12 ft. on centers at a height of 12 ft. 
And, as a protective measure, 1,000 watt 
pendant-type fixtures were installed on 
outside walls at 100 ft. intervals. Inter- 
estingly, some of the electricity used in 
this lighting system is produced as a by- 
product of the testing operation. In two 
of the cells, aircraft motors, when under 
test. drive generators which pump power 
back into the utility company’s lines. 
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TEST AND TEAR-DOWN BUILDING 


Arthur S. Siegel 






















































Dynamometer Test Cell Interior 


Designed by Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers, Inc., this test, tear-down and 
reassembly building is located on the former site of Packard’s small automobile proving 
ground. The building is connected with the assembly and office structure (pp. 428 & 429) by 
a 255 ft. tunnel (14/4 ft. wide, 7/2 ft. headroom) under the separating railroad sidings. It 
makes room for utility lines and two 6 ft. industrial truck roadways, is connected to the two 
buildings by 8 x 26 ft. hydraulic platform lifts. Tunnel roof is uniformly 30 in. thick but 
is reinforced under the tracks by steel H-sections. 


Photos, Arthur S. Siegel 
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These specialized electric generators, 
called dynamometers, have the same load 
ing or braking effect on the motors as do 
propellers in actual flight. 

While propellers are used in only two 
of the test cells (in the engineering depart- 
ment), the noise of the motors themselves 
is deafening. This is one of the reasons 
behind Architect Kahn's specification of 
cinder block for the walls 
for an acoustic material.” (The other two 
reasons: “The initial saving of material 
costs” and “the speed and efficiency they 
provide in the construction of a wall.”) 
Comments Packard: “A sound intensity of 
about 150 decibels is cut to 90 by making 
all test cell walls of porous cinder block 
construction and by using acoustical ceil- 
ings.” At 150 decibels, the sound of rac- 
ing Rolls-Royce motors is more disturbing 
than thunder, artillery action or nearby 
riveting and produces the sensation of 
feeling. Muffled down to 90 decibels, the 
sound is comparable with that in the 
noisy factory. 


“the necessity 
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.. . AIR CONDITIONING IS A TOOL 


in the production of accurate gages at Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.’s new Massachusetts factory; 


Accessories: glass block, double brick walls, a flooded roof. 


comfort control, a by-product. 


Usually aimed at comfort control, air con- 
ditioning equipment in the new Gage 
Building Plant of the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corp. serves a purpose almost as im- 
portant as any of its machine tools. Im- 
proved working conditions are secondary 
by-products of the system. 

Completed last spring from the plans 
of Architect-Engineers McClintock & 
Craig, the new two-story and _ part-base- 
ment building is an addition to the cor- 
poration’s main plant in Greenfield, Mass., 
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where the finishing and inspection of 
gages take place. These gages, industrial 
instruments for measuring and controlling 
the size of mechanical parts used by a 
host of defense industries, are carefully 
machined by Greenfield’s technicians who 
think nothing of working regulariy to tol- 
erances of 1/10,000 in. Major problem in 
this extremely accurate process is the con- 
traction and expansion of both production 
machinery and product due to temperature 
changes—a problem compounded by the 
time lag between the expansion and con- 
traction of the various metal materials and 
thicknesses used. 

Solution to this problem was obviously 
the stabilization of temperature which, in 
turn, dictated the use of elaborate air con- 
ditioning equipment and many of the 
building’s unusual features of design. 
Thus, to increase the efficiency of the air 
conditioning system, and at the same time 
to admit abundant natural light, long 
strips of glass block were built into the 
exterior walls, interrupted only by a few 
casement windows. Sealed air chambers 
were built into the exterior walls by re- 
versing every 8 ft. the cells of the 4 in. 
hollow tile which serve as a barrier be- 
tween the 8 in. of brick on the outside and 
the 4 in. of brick on the inside. To the 
same end, the roof is insulated with 2 in. 
of cork, covered with four-ply composition 
roofing and by about 4 in. of water to re- 


flect summer sun. Like the floors, the roof 
construction is reinforced concrete sup- 
ported by steel beams and girders. And, it 
may some day be used as a floor, for the 
copper-flashed ends of the supporting steel 
columns extend beyond the roof line to 
permit easy vertical expansion—see photo- 
graph, right. (This heavy floor construc- 
tion and its 24% in. wood block finish were 
specified to help minimize vibration—an- 
other bugaboo in the precise business of 
producing gages. ) 

The air conditioning installation consists 
of two distinctly separate systems: one 
serves the manufacturing space on the two 
floors; the other, the second-floor final in- 
spection room. The former is considerably 
larger and is divided into two similar air 
supply systems—one for each floor—with 
equipment located in superimposed rooms 
projecting out of the building proper. 
Here the return air from the manufactur- 
ing area and fresh air from outdoors 
combine to pass through an automatic 
self-cleaning filter, then through evaporator 
cooling coils into the suction of a motor- 
driven multi-vane fan. Discharge air from 
the fan splits into four duct systems which 
serve the four zones into which each floor 
is divided. Registers are located 20 ft. 
on centers; each serves 400 sq. ft. 

The rooms are heated via reheat steam 
coils installed inside the four discharge 
ducts. Completely automatic, temperature 


All photos George H. Davis Studio 





















































control in each zone is effected by a ther- 
mostat which regulates the steam supply 
to the reheat coils. During the cooling 
season, the thermostats, operating through 
a cumulator, open or close in rotation the 
expansion valves on the four cooling coils 
also installed in the duct system of each 
floor. It is expected that the evenly main- 
tained temperature will be adjusted weekly 
or monthly during the weekends or shut- 
downs from 68° in winter to 78° to 80° 
in summer. In this way the company ex- 
pects to operate the air conditioning sys- 
tem at maximum economy with no jeopardy 
to the accuracy of manufacture. 

An inside tile-walled room on the second 
floor, the 40 x 60 ft. final inspection area 
is separately air conditioned by equipment 
housed in an adjacent “closet.” Return 
air from the inspection room may be com- 
bined in the plenum chamber with fresh 
air either from outdoors or from the sup- 
ply ducts of the manufacturing area. To 
insure its purity, the air is then passed 
through an electrostatic air filter and an 
air washer before being forced past a heat- 
ing coil through ducts and diffusers into 
the inspection room. 

This system is designed to maintain a 
dry bulb temperature of 68° with varia- 


AIR-CONDITIONING DUCTS — MANUFACTURING AREA 


Covering one side of the central part of the manufacturing area, the photograph 
above shows the air conditioning ducts as they bend toward the air conditioning 
machinery room—the projection in the left hand floor plan below. Return duct is 
backed against the brick exterior wall under the glass block strip. Discharge ducts 
are at the ceiling with registers spaced 20 ft. on centers. Note fluorescent lighting 
fixtures, also layout of air conditioning systems, below. 

View to the left shows the roof (reinforced concrete, 2 in. of cork, four-ply composi- 
tion material) flooded with 2 to 4 in. of water to reflect the heat of the summer sun. 
Box-like projections are the copper-flashed ends of supporting stee! columns which 
have been carried above the roof line to permit easy vertical expansion of 
the building. 





¥ WATER INSULATION — ROOF 


























| GAGE BUILDING PLANT 


MANUFACTURING AREA 


tions not exceeding %° and a relative 
humidity of 50 per cent with variations not 
exceeding 3 per cent, equivalent to 42° 
variation in wet bulb temperature. 

To preserve the carefully controlled air 


conditions within this room, access is pro- 
vided by only two doors each separated 
from the manufacturing area by a small 
vestibule, serving somewhat as an air lock. 
Delivered to this room for final inspection, 
the finished gages are set aside until the 
temperature of the metals reaches that 
of the room, and then the accurate inspec- 
tion measurements are made. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.’s new 39,000 
sq. ft. plant was under construction only 
five months before it began production on 
May 1 of its defense-vital gages. Major 
reason for this quick time was the fact 
that General Contractor E. J. Pinney, Inc. 
was able to order the structural steel and 
begin his foundation work while the archi- 
tectural plans were still in preliminary 
form. (Architect-Engineers McClintock & 
Craig were commissioned November 1, 
comp'eted their plans December 10, but 
construction began on November 22.) 
Thus, the steel was on the job by the time 
foundations were complete, the contract 
for the superstructure had been let, and 
the air conditioning subcontract had been 
awarded to E. B. Howell Co. This saved 
time and money, helped hold the build- 
ing cost to $208,000, or $5.30 per sq. ft. 
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CARDINAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL 


BRONX, NEW YORK 





EGGERS AND HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 


All Photos, Samuel NH. Gotteche 
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CARDINAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL, BRONX, N. Y. 








The Cardinal Hayes High School presented the architects with a difficult site 
and a complex set of requirements. On a pie-shaped lot, with a drop of 
nearly 50 feet from front to rear, it was necessary to arrange in their proper 
relationship, classrooms for 3000 boys, an auditorium for 1200, two fully 
equipped gymnasiums, a cafeteria and kitchen, living quarters for 45 
priests, a chapel for their use, a library, living quarters for thirteen Broth- 


ers, including their chapel, and a variety of offices and service rooms. 


The heart of the plan is the auditorium, whose shape is roughly similar 
to that of the lot, and is so placed that it may be used by students and the 
public with equal convenience. Classrooms occupy the two wings, and 
the athletic facilities, thanks to the drop in grade, are comfortably housed 
in well-lighted basement rooms. This general disposition of the main 
elemen's is clearly indicated by the above exterior, which has resolved 
in a most interesting fashion the requirements of a modern school and 


an expression of its ecclesiastical character. 








EGGERS AND HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 
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EGGERS AND HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 
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Quarters for the resident priests oc- 
cupy an entire floor at the first pent- 
house level. The chapel and its ad- 
joining courts are located directly 
above the auditorium, well shielded 
from the noise of the streets below. 
Most of the rooms are arranged in 


suites of bedroom, study and bath. 
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The second floor contains some of 
the larger class rooms and labora- 
tories. The library, shown directly 
opposite, occupies the curved front 
of the building and contains both 
open shelf and stack storage space. 
Stairs at each corner give direct 


access to the auditorium balcony. 
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CARDINAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL, BRONX, N. Y. 














GYMNASIUMS 


KITCHEN 

The gymnasiums, kitchen and cafeteria have all been 
generously provided for, both in space and equipment. 
The solution for the two gymnasiums is especially notable: 
completely free of obstructions of any kind, the rooms 
may be used separately or together; in the illustration 
above the dividing partition has been pulled part way 
back. At the left side of the larger room is a gallery 
seating 635, with bleachers below which can be pulled out 
to take care of another 250 spectators. The entire area is 
flooded with an abundance of daylight, diffused through 
the large panels of glass block. The noise level is con- 
trolled by an acoustic tile ceiling. 
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The main services, athletic facilities and cafeteria are 
located on two basement levels, with excellent daylight 
obtained through use of the drop in grade. The bed- 
rooms and chapel for the Brothers attached to tle 
school, are also provided here. The plan gives the 
relative positions of the two gymnasiums shown in the 
facing illustration. 
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EGGERS AND HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 





General Contractor: GEORGE A. FULLER, CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick 
laid in non-staining mortar; brick back-up 
damp proofed with pitch, free-standing terra 
cotta furring. Interior partitions — terra 
cotta. Columns—steel. Structural steel— 
American Bridge Co. and U. S. Steel Corp. 
Floors—stone concrete arches, cinder con- 
crete fill, cement finish. Hung ceilings of 
Milcor Steel Co. metal furring and wire 
lath, acoustical plaster or tile finish. 


ROOF: Structural steel framing and con- 
crete arches with nailing concrete surface. 
Precast roof slabs by Porete Mfg. Co. Flat 
roofs covered with 20-yr. bonded built-up, 
Barrett Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—copper. Ducts—galvanized sheet iron. 
INSULATION: Roofs—2 in. cork. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case- 
ments, Truscon Steel Co. Glass—plate, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Iin- 
sulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel. 
Elevators—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Classrooms and cor- 
ridors — asphalt tile. Gymnasium — wood. 
Living quarters—linoleum. Cafeteria and 
lobbies —terrazzo. Toilets and showers— 
ceramic tile. 


WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—hollow 
metal. Doors—fireproofed wood, Hardwood 
Products Co. and bronze for exterior. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: O’Brien Paint & Varnish Co. 
and Pratt & Lambert. Floor hardener—L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Complete 
installation by Lord Electric Co. Equipment 
by General Cable Wire Co., Graybar Electric 
Co. and Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—iron. Hot and cold 
water pipes—red brass. Toilet fixtures— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Kitchen equipment—stainless steel, Arkay 
Co. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Low 
pressure steam system equipped with vac- 
uum pumps; controlled by Webster Modera- 
tor System, Warren Webster & Co. Boiler— 
Pacific Stee! Heating Boilers, U. S. Radiator 
Corp. Thermostats on classroom radiators 
and supply air fans—Johnson Service Corp. 
Valves—Jenkins Bros., Inc. Water heater— 
Patterson Kelley Co., Inc. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Organ—Hammond 
Instrument Co. Gymnasium equipment — 
Medart Mfg. Co. and Horn Co. Laboratories 
—Hamilton Mfg. Co. Corkbeard and black- 
board—Austral Sales Co. and Mundet Cork 
Co. Lockers—Naragansett Machine Co. 
Furniture—American Seating Co. Irwin Seat- 
ing Co., A. H. Irving & Casson and Thonget 
Bros. Toilet partitions—Philadeiphia Fire 
Retardant Co. 
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MAN’S SHOP THE NEIMAN MARCUS SPECIALTY SHOP, DALLAS, TEXAS 


ELEANOR Le MAIRE, INTERIOR DESIGNER 
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MAN’S SHOP. THE NEIMAN MARCUS SPECIALTY SHOP 


Two important problems were encountered in the design of this 
shop: the proper treatment of excessively long and narrow in- 
teriors and the creation of an atmosphere suitable for the display 
and sale of men’s clothing. A solution for the latter was found in 
the use of rough textured woods and natural leather. Handling 
of the difficult interior spaces was essentially a matter of avoiding 
long, monotonous lines of storage and display cases. The room 
shown in the large photograph on the opposite page, for example, 
was broken up into three related spaces, with integral lighting 
successfully used to accent the division. A wider frontage was 
available for part of the first floor and the show window. The 
open-back window functions mainly as a frame for the main selling 
area and shows a very handsome combination of plate glass, dark 
brown oak planks, thin metal trim and pink travertine. 
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ELEANOR Le MAIRE, INTERIOR DESIGNER 
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Photos, Egra Stolier 
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FINISHES. Light combed oak for fixtures 
and for some ceilings. Floors: pink traver- 
tine and blue-gray carpet. Upholstery: 
pigskin colored leather. Colors on plaster 
walls: beige, tan, blue and mauve. Shop 
front: pink granite facing, stained combed 
oak plank walls and ceiling, nickel bronze 
trim. 
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ROTUNDA 








RECEPTION FOYER 
“28 SHOP’’ ROTUNDA 
OFFICE 

POWDER ROOM 
INSPECTION 
SEWING ROOM 


STOCK ROOMS 
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JOSEPH B. PLATT AND C. E. 


The “28 Shop” is a complete unit within 
Marshall Field’s department store, a 
frankly luxurious background for the 
finest in ready-to-wear women’s apparel 
and accessories. The air of elegance 
required by both merchandise and an 
exacting clientele has been developed 
in an unusually interesting manner by 
the designers, who have used full curves 
extensively in walls, columns, draperies 
and furniture, and subtle but very rich 
variations in texture. The main rooms 
are shown on these pages, the entrance 
foyer at the right, a carpeted oval space 
with pink-beige walls of oak, and the 
rotunda above, a great circle broken by 
alcoves. There is no fixed display of 
merchandise, it will be noted, except in 
the comparatively inconspicuous niches 


just off the foyer. 





SWANSON ASSOCIATES, DESIGNERS 
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“28 SHOP” 


FABRICS DESIGNED BY DOROTHY LIEBES 

















FITTING ROOMS 


Nowhere in the “28 Shop” is the note of luxury more 
strongly emphasized than in the individual dressing 
rooms, which are large enough for the customer and 
friends, salespeople and fitters. Each room is individually 
decorated except for a series of seven, which can be 
thrown together by means of sliding mirror panels, and 
used for intimate showings. In contrast to the main part 
of the shop, where a series of curved shapes dominate 
the decorative scheme, the dressing rooms depend en- 


tirely on materials, color and lighting for their effect. 
Photos, Nyholm 














New low cost G-E Gas Furnace 
for Defense Housing Projects 


F Highly efficient ... compact... factory packaged 


1. Occupies as little as 3'/ square feet floor space. 
All in one compact unit, these new G-E gas furnaces provide 
warm, filtered, circulated and moistened air. 


2. Corrosion-resistant cast iron heat transfer surface. 


G-E designed “pin-point” type heat transfer surfaces develop 
high transfer efficiency with low cost, small size units. 


3. Completely factory-wired and assembled for easy installation. 


Look a atures 











: thes Factory “packaged,” completely ready for installation by any 
* sheet metal contractor. 
4 4. Approved for installation in basement, utility room or closet. 
‘ | Specially approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. for in 
’ stallation in closets with only 2 inch wall clearance. 
q 
% a . id : 4 


For these furnaces (available for defense home re- 
quirements only), and other General Electric heating 
and cooling equipment, look in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory for the G-E distributor, or write to 
General Electric, Div. 1213, Bloomfield, N. J. 





RATINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


. 2k. 8 a a 


Duct 
] TYPE | Output* | Input* | Air Flow | Resistance Dimensions 
ches Btu/hr Btu/hr Cfm In. Water | Height | Width} Dept 
Pt LG10C | 48,000 | 60,000 540 0.1 54%" | 16%” | 29%” 
ie LG20C | 72,000 90,000 810 0.1 54%" | 19%" | 29%" 
: LG25C | 96,000 | 120,000 1080 0.1 54%" | 24%" 1 29%" 
i Approved by A. G. A. 
a *RATING CONDITIONS DO ediacaae 
‘ ' Entering air dry bulb temp., deg F .....2+-s 70 7 eae Single 
x Barometer, inches mercury ....+++++ee+e65 29.9 OOS Sin x « 


»-Save time ..save money & select 
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You cover every angle of door 
efficiency for your clients when 
you specify Kinnear Motor Oper- 
ated Steel Rolling Doors . . . the 
convenience of remote door con- 
trol... smooth, easy, time-saving 
operation .. . space saving design 
. . . low maintenance . . . and as- 
surance of long service life. as 
shown by nearly half a century 
of Kinnear Door performance ! 
The nationwide Kinnear organiza- 
tion offers you complete coopera- 
tion in solving door problems. 
Write for complete information, or 
see Sweet's. 


The 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1640-60 FIELDS AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HOUSES FOR DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 414) 





and landscaping, it is somewhat surprising 
that its costs are well below average. As 
shown in the breakdown below, the total 
estimated cost per dwelling unit, including 
land, architects’ fees and everything else, 
comes to only $3,344—more than $600 
below the average for the 303 Federal de- 
fense housing projects for which contracts 
had been let month ago.* Most of these 
projects are being built without benefit 
of private architects. Hence, Westpark’s 
Architects Naramore, Grainger and Johan- 
son and Landscape Architect Butler Stur- 
tevant have made a distinct contribution 
to defense housing and to the case for the 


| participation- of their professions in the 


program—contributions measured in dol- 
lars and cents as well as in the attractive 
appearance of their Bremerton project. 





*Westpark’s average house contains 1.6 
bedrooms, compared with the total program’s 
average of a little more than two bedrooms. 
However, a half of a bedroom cannot account 


| for the $600 cost differential. 








cosTsS Project Per Unit 
Dwelling facilities ............. $1,897,000 $2,258 
Utilities & site impvts. .... 492,258 586 
RE BRGOCADEG  ccrcccccccsseseceress 42,500 51 
Non-dwelling facilities .... 84,000 100 
Total Construction con- 

BI cisinsesssttliticvsineninaniniaaiate $2,515,758 $2,995 
Ranges & refrigerators.... 80,178 95 
BeMOUE, TRGB DOB ccevcccccrccccsesess 213,334 254 





Total estimated cost.... $2,809,270 $3,344 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete, Diamond Ce- 
ment Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — shingles, 
bevel siding, vertical boards and battens, 
building paper, shiplap sheathing; inside— 
wood lath and gypsum plaster, Pacific Port- 
land Cement Co. Floors—vertical grain 
hemlock finish. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles, 
Wyman Lumber Co. 





| SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing galvan- 


ized iron. Gutters—Douglas fir. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Douglas fir. 
Glass—single and double strength, quality 
B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—Pabco linoleum, Paraffine Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Range—Tappan Stove Co. 
Refrigerators—Kelvinator Corp. and Frigid- 
aire Corp. 

WOODWORK: Douglas fir throughout. 
HARDWARE: By Stanley Works and Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. and Preser- 
vative Paint Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—knob and tube. Switches—Bryant 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Pass & Seymour. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Soil pipes—cast 
iron. Water pipes—galvanized iron, The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Gas pipes— 
black steel. 

HEATING: Space oil heaters. Water heat- 
ers—Federal Water Heater Co. 
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WINDOWALLS FOR 2.003 23st2eorssiorge Decora 
are built in Fenestra’s Detroit Factory, WEEKS 


AND MONTHS ARE SAVED in building time. 


Fenestra Steel Windows are delivered to your 
job .. . prefabricated, already fitted, assembled, 
prime-painted, COMPLETE. 

® You can save money in 5 ways with a 


properly FENESTRATED Defense Plant. You'll 
effect very real savings over other designs 


(1) In building construction costs. (2) In building 
WI N DOWALLS FO cn equipment costs. (3) In plant operating costs. 
3 (4) In plant maintenance costs. (5) In post- 


emergency conversion costs. 


STEEL WINDOW SYSTEMS FOR INDUSTRY 


PREFABRICATED WINDOWS + DOORS + ROOF DECK papens 
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. . . For the latest complete catalog information, also 
engineering data on Airation and Daylighting, mail the 
coupon below. For quick catalog information, see the 
Fenestra Blue Book in SWEET’S (32nd consecutive year). 





Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AF-12, 
2252 East Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me the latest Fenestra publications, as 
checked: 
) Industrial Airation C) Industrial Daylighting 
) Industrial Steel Windows () Industrial Steel Doors 
] Residence Steel Casements ([) Residence Package 
Windows 0 Heavy Casement-Type Steel Windows 
] Holorib Steel Roof Deck 
Industrial Defense Buildings Bulletin 

















DAYLIGHTING 





plus Insulation 


@® THERMAG semi-vacuum glass 
blocks, with ‘“Magnalite” lenses 
give complete 4-way light diffusion 
through an entire room. Total 
solar heat transmission per square 
foot of skylight area is under 50% 
by test. Airtight construction vir- 
tually eliminates thermal heat loss. 


@ THERMAG’s rigid, insulated 
reinforced concrete grid construc- 
tion is designed to withstand all 
snow loads and foot traffic. THER- 
MAG’s smooth surfaces clean 
easier. Its design and insulation 
guard against any chance of con- 
densation. 





@® THERMAG’s even diffusion 
of mellow white daylight over 
wide room areas keeps skylight 
areas at a minimum. The soffit is 
highly ornamental. For details, 
see Sweets. For prompt engineer- 
ing service without obligation, 
write direct to 2139 West Fulton 
Street, Chicago. 


Light Up—the\ AMERICAN Way! 
nn a oe 
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HEADWAY & HEADACHES 
(Continued from page 422) 





have long been gunning for Mr. Carmody; 
Judge Samuel Rosenman, the President’s 
trusted reorganizer, has submitted to the 
White House confidential recommendations 
as to how the Federal housing agencies 
should be set up for maximum efficiency; 
Judge Rosenman’s wife is on the staff of 
Defense Housing Coordinator Charles F. 
Palmer, one of Carmody’s adversaries; 
the President himself has been talking 
loosely of unification of the defense hous- 
ing agencies; a rider on recent Lend-Lease 
legislation authorizes the President to ap- 
point an Army officer as FWAdministrator. 


More for Martin 

Outside the jurisdiction of FWA, the 
Farm Security Administration has been 
providing temporary defense housing via 
trailers, dormitories and demountable pre- 
fabricated houses. Last month it awarded 
three contracts for 1,200 prefabricated 
dwelling units to augment the 600 privately 
financed houses and 300 publicly financed 
dormitory units near the booming bomber 
plant of Glenn L. Martin at Middle River, 
Md. (Arch. Forum. Nov. 1941, p. 321). 
Allied Housing Associates of Langhorne, 
Pa. will prefabricate 600 two-bedroom 
units on a bid of $1.6 million; Home 
Building Corp. of Kansas City, Mo. will 
supply 100 duplex houses at $284,000; 
Stansbury Manor Corp., the Martin sub- 
sidiary which built the 600 new-type houses 
featured in last month’s Forum, will pro- 
duce 400 more to cost FSA a little more 
than $1 million. 


Prefabricators’ pep talk 

Called to Washington month ago, 21 of 
the nation’s leading prefabricators were 
told by Director Clark Foreman of FWA’s 
Division of Defense Heusing, which has 
already contracted for 6,780 prefabricated 
houses, that the Government was satisfied 
with several aspects of their work, dis- 
satisfied with several others. Credits: “We 
have learned that this type of house is 
practical, sound, livable and that it un- 
doubtedly can become a major factor in 
the home building industry during and 
after the present emergency.” Debits: 
Some projects of demountable prefabri- 
cated houses are “monotonous. ... The 
houses in themselves are not always 


thoroughly studied from the standpoint of | 


elevation ... organization of window open- 
ings and the use of roofs with overhangs 
along with an intelligent use of color could 
do much to brighten up the individual 
houses.” 


On the move 
Defense Housing Coordinator Palmer 
apparently overestimated the housing 


needs of the Navy’s powder plant at Indian 
Head, Md. Thus, after FWA’s Public 


Buildings Administration had completed 


586 prefabricated, demountable houses 
(Continued on page 46) 
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HOW TWO H. B. SMITH CAST- 
IRON BOILERS SET A 57- 
YEAR RECORD FOR LOW 
MAINTENANCE COST... 


Fifty-seven years without a major 
repair! That is the record set by the 
two H.B. Smith boilers installed in the 
Hampden County (Massachusetts) 
Jail. A dramatic proof of the outstand- 
ing durability of “Smith-Mills” stur- 
dy cast-iron construction. 


You will want to read the complete 
story of this installation. It is a 
must for those architects, engineers 
and contractors who want to select 
boilers with positive assurance of 
client satisfaction. 


Write to 


The H. B. SMITH CO., Inc. 
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MOST FAMOUS NAME IN HEATING 


New York Philadelphia 
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AVP repays TEPC 


inNnediate delivery . . . tough, all-round servicability 

st possible cost — without any sacrifice in appear: 

ance | what you want in a floor today. Now Kentile, 
the n t floor that is so speedily laid piece by piece, 





vantage. For instance: 


“ 1. Kentile, althoW@fh resilient underfoot, is one of the most dur- 
able floorings made -— practical even in heavy duty plants. 


2. Kentile is one of the lowest cost floors made. 


3. Kentile is moistureproof — perfect even in basements on 
concrete in direct contact with earth. 


rz 4. Kentile resists almost any kind of. staining. 





§. Kentile is laid with amazing speed—is available immediately 
is installed by authorized contractors in any part of America. 













6. Kentile offers a million patterns — any design you conceive 
with its 44 colors, 15 tile sizes, and feature strips. 


7. A Kentile floor can be altered in any part — without dis- 
turbing the other areas. 


KENTILE 


2 









LEARN every advantage! Above is just 
a partial list. Send for our new, full 
color catalogue — without any obliga- 
tion. Mail a postcard today to 

David E. Kennedy, Inc., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When architects are called upon to 
plan new buildings for the produc- 
tion of essentials for the national de- 
fense program they realize that one 
of the most vital departments is that of 


FOOD SERVICE 
for INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Because of long experience in this 
highly specialized field our engineers 
are uniquely qualified to assist archi- 
tects and industrial executives in 
planning and equipping plant res- 
taurants in a manner that assures the 
same efficiency as that of the produc- 
tion line. We list only a few repre- 
sentative plants in which John Van 
kitchen equipment is rendering 
“heavy duty” service. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours 
American Can Company 

General Motors Corporation 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
American Enka Corporation 

Eli Lilly & Company 

Link Belt Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Ford Motor Car Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
intjand Manufacturing Company 
Frigidaire Corporation 

Western Electric Company 


The services of our engineers are 
available without charge or obliga- 
tion to architects having food service 
problems on their boards. 


She john Van Range@ 


Sranches in Principal Cities 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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there, Palmer directed that 186 of them 
be knocked down, moved across the Poto- 
mac for more important business at the 
Marine Base in Quantico, Va. The seven 
prefabricators which produced the 586 
houses have been invited to submit bids 
on the demounting, transportation and re- 
erection of the houses to be moved. 


$300 million knot 

Still tied up in a House committee last 
month was the $300 million Lanham Act 
appropriation bill, passage of which is 
necessary before more Federal defense 
housing can be built. As usual, the reason 
for the delay is the continual squabble be- 
tween competing public housing agencies 
on one hand and between Government’s 
public and private housing advocates on 
the other. Meanwhile, until several con- 
gressional investigating committees, Judge 
Rosenman and the President make their 
reports and recommendations, Congress is 
sitting back waiting to see who comes out 
on top. Rumpus of the month was created 
by U. S. Housing Authority’s Adminis- 
trator Nathan Straus who lamblasted all 
eight Government agencies concerned with 
housing — except, of course, his own. 
Said Straus: “None of the seven newer 
agencies has done the job as well as the 
one that existed in the beginning — 
USHA.” There was much wisdom in 
Straus’ plea for consolidating the defense 
housing agencies and for assigning USHA 
a bigger share of the program, but his 
belittkement of private enterprise’s possi- 
bilities rubbed Palmer, Congress and the 
building industry the wrong way. sub- 
stantiated the off-voiced observation that 
USHA’s public relations department is its 
weakest. 


Palmer’s co-op. 

Championing private housing whenever 
he gets a chance, Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator Palmer month ago suggested a co- 
operative housing plan for defense work- 
ers as a private enterprise counterpart to 
the “mutual ownership” program spon- 
sored by the Federal Work Agency’s Col. 
Lawrence Westbrook (Arch. Forum. June 
1941, p. 443). Noting that cooperative 
projects which meet the requirements of 
ordinary Title VI defense housing are 
eligible for FHA mortgage insurance, 
Palmer in an open letter to defense work- 
ers throughout the country outlined two 
types of financing plans possible under the 
cooperative arrangement. In one, title to 
the property is given to the participants as 
soon as construction is completed. In the 
other, title resides permanently with a 
corporation owned by the participants who 
lease the individual properties. As in all 
cooperative housing ventures, the big difh- 
culty will be to organize large groups of 
home seekers who have enough cash 
the requisite equity investment. 
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Tor Stronger 
lron Fences 


SPECIFY JOINTS ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED UNDER PRESSURE 


PSM ili NN 





Then Compare 
This Weld 


for 


STRENGTH 





Eschene gad Balls are 
electrica . 
RIGIDITY der —_ eomines at all 
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PERMANENCE joints. Mail coupon for 


actual sample weld. 


Anchor-Weld Iron Fences live up to the architect's 
ideal specifications for permanent, beautiful Iron 
Picket Fence. For strength, the joints (see illustration) 
are electrically welded under tremendous pressure to 
provide maximum rigidity. For permanence, the Rails 
and Pickets are of equal weight, made from copper- 
bearing steel, to prevent sagging and to eliminate ugly 
center-supports and cross-bracing. For beauty, center 
supports and ugly cross-braces are eliminated. 
Anchor-Weld Iron Fence panels require no center 
support, yet each panel will withstand one ton of 
distributed load without showing a permanent set. 


Anchor-Weld Iron Fences are available in many beau- 
tiful designs with 
gates to match and 
in varying heights to 
meet all require- 
ments. Anchor Sales 
and Erecting Service 
covers the nation. 
Mail the coupon to- 
day for Architect's 
Catalog and sample 
Anchor-Weld. 


Architects 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6635 Eastern Ave, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me: () Anchor-Weld Iron Fence Catalog. 


O) Anchor-Weld Sample. (1) Name of nearest Anchor 
Fence Engineer. 
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SELF-3SU PPORTENG 


®Pittco Store Front Metal shapes are extruded of aluminum and bronze, with 
thick, sturdy walls of sufficient rigidity to make them self-supporting. With Pittco 
members, snug-fitting cores to prevent denting of the metal surface are unneces- 
sary. Were the moulding illustrated above made of light sheet metal, the marks 
of common abuse would soon be evident upon its smooth, plain surfaces. But 
when extruded in the Pittco manner, it should retain its original surface beauty 
indefinitely. This is but one of the reasons why Pittco Store Front Metal is being 
used more extensively every day by leading architects to meet exacting store 


front requirements. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
"PITTSBURGH * ston fot Zuality Glass and hiue 


DETAIL 


Recently, for the frame of a 
store front and door, an archi- 
tect desired a moulding severe, 
plain and bold in character. 
He selected this Pittco PX 155 
as the shape which best ful- 
filled his specific requirements. 
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ELJER 


FIXTURES 
PLEASE EVERYONE 





Eljer styles and designs are varied and ver- 
satile! A striking ensemble for every plan. 


2 ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 





PLUMBER 
Mr. Plumber picks Eljer too! The line is com- 


plete ... it’s easy to sell... easy to install! 
And he knows there’s none better-built! 





HOME OWNER 
Eljer fits the home owner's idea of the perfect 


bathroom—modern, colorful, luxurious! 


If you do not have our up-to-date catalog, it 
will be gladly sent on request. 

Our new and colorful booklet, “‘ Fixtures 
of Beauty and Distinction”, illustrated, is 
crammed full of sparkling ideas and inspira- 


tions which may be help- 







ful in planning your bath- 
rooms. It’s FREE for 
the asking. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ELJER CO., Ford City, Pa. AF-12 
Please send “Fixtures of Beauty and Distinction” 
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®& Architect Harvey Wiley Corbett, one of 
the designers of New York City’s sky- 
scraping Rockefeller Center and the C in 
its PHC (prefabricated) Housing Corp.. 
made fun of Building’s defense dilemma. 
made sense with his several interesting 
prognostications: “How can a poor archi- 
tect make a decent looking job after pri- 
orities have taken away from him all the 
essential materials. I don’t believe we 
are going to have anything left to fasten 
our buildings with except Scotch tape and 
wall paper. I understand that is the way 
they have been building bungalows in Los 
Angeles for years. . . Without steel we 
couldn’t have skyscrapers and without 
the lally column modernistic architecture 
would certainly be at a loss. Both of these 
might well be regarded as blessings. . . . 
“Just what can we do with these great 
war time factories to turn them quickly 
into peace time production. . . . Plans 
should be made now to turn them into the 
production of interlocking, interchange- 
able, standardized, completely finished 
building units with which needed buildings 
for peace time activities can be rapidly 
erected. Our government must, of 
course, be ready to spend what is necessary 
to prepare for such a transfer. If we are 
spending billions to defend democracy, 
should we hesitate to spend billions to pre- 
serve it? ... Let me draw a word picture 
of the future of building as I see it. First: 
No more skyscrapers. I used to be a 
strong advocate of skyscrapers; in fact, the 
last time I spoke before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States it was in 
a debate with Henry Curran on this very 
subject. I was arguing for skyscrapers. 
I’ve changed my mind... Buildings of the 
future ... will weigh about one-third what 
they do now. Masonry as we know it 
- brick, stone, cement — will not be used. 
Walls three or four inches thick are ample 
to make a complete division between in- 
doors and outdoors. Pre-made synthetic 
materials will replace the usual things now 
employed. We will cease to think of build- 
ings as permanent structures lasting for 
many, many years, but will conceive of 
buildings so flexible that they can be 
readily changed to meet changing human 
needs and not be built as they have been 
in the past of great unnecessary masses of 
solid masonry, which fill the streets with 
rubble as we have seen in the pictures of 
the bombings in London, all an unneces- 
sary and uncalled for expense of effort in 
time and human labor. For centuries the 
human animal has been trying to adjust 
itself to its permanent buildings, trying to 
fit himself like new wine in old bottles. 
Let us in the future make our buildings so 
that they meet with our own human needs 








¥* With America more 
alert than ever to the need for conserving 
all resources, it is wise to weigh the haz- 
ards of lightning against the modest cost of 
thoroughly reliable protection. 


Lightning can — and often enough does 
— cause practically total loss of buildings. 
It can cause temporary plant shutdowns. 
Now and then it even takes lives. 


Lightning is unpredictable. You never 
know when it will strike, or with what re- 
sults. Only two things are certain: Lightning 
starts more fires than almost any other 
source (records of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ prove it)...and a West 
Dodd installation provides a thoroughly 
reliable safeguard. The sense of security 
alone is well worth the cost. 


West Dodd is the oldest name in light- 
ning protection. Its materials and methods 
of installation are approved by the Nation- 
al Board of Underwriters’, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. They are 
being widely used on National Defense 
projects such as powder magazines, am- 
munition loading lines and igloos. 


Why not at least investigate West 
Dodd Systems? Details on request. 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 


A RELIABLE PROTECTION AGAINST 
A LEADING CAUSE orf FIRE 





420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 

















_ ein il Pad , > estimating and engineering service to 
as those needs demand. We will then be FREE architects on installations when inquiry ‘ 

Address_____ —_ : . 1): B is accompanied by blue-prints of all elevations and 
designing buildings for human use, and the roof detail showing location of soil pipes, metal vent- 
’ ; 6 ilators, etc. Write for literature. 
City (Continued on page 52) . 
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Let the owner tell you why 
it paid him to build with 


New Exchange Building in La Crosse, Wis., architectural concrete 
throughout, was constructed in temperatures as low as 19 degrees 
below zero. Designed by J. Mandor Matson, architect, of Racine 
and La Crosse, built by Standard Construction Co. of Minneapolis. 


CONCRETE 


“The proper use of concrete in de- 
sign and construction has produced 
an outstanding building at a cost 
of at least $35,000 less thanit would 
have been had ordinary materials 
and procedures been used,” says 
Dr. Frank J. Hoeschler, owner of 
this building. 

“The insurance underwriters are 
giving the building the lowest fire 
insurance rating in the city. 


“The building was 80% occupied 
before it was officially opened on 
June 14, 1941. a future buildings 
I may undertake . . will be archi- 
tectural concrete.” 


Concrete is adaptable to any 
architectural style; helps achieve 


good appearance with very little 
ornament. 

Construction is rapid, first cost 
is moderate and upkeep is very low 
with firesafe concrete construction. 
Ask your architect or engineer 
about the advantages of concrete 
for the industrial plant, the public 
or commercial building you may 
have in mind. 

Write us for literature sent free 
on request in the U. S. or Canada. 
See Sweet’s Catalog, Section 4-49. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A12-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of concrete .. . throwgh scientific research and 
engineering field work 
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design instead of being static and dead, 
will become dynamic and alive.” 


The National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, at its 
34th Annual convention in Detroit also 
heard headline-making addresses and 
made headlines itself: 

& Director of Housing F. W. Nicolls of 
Canada’s Department of Finance outlined 
the Dominion’s war-time building restric- 
tions, made the U. S. realtors envious of 
the law which requires a Government 
license for all contemplated construction 
projects except those in four broad classi- 





Today, Form-Tys too, come to your job ready to use... 


fications: 1) private houses, 2) one-to- 
three-family buildings for rent, 3) addi- 
tions or repairs costing less than $2,500 
and 4) all new buildings costing less than 
$10,000. Nicolls also revealed that 
Canada’s 1941 residential building will be 
up 40 per cent from last year, despite the 
license Jaw and a priorities program cur- 
tailing the use of critical metals, that 
a National Building Code has been spon- 
sored by the Dominion’s “FHA.” (Total 
building contracts awarded in Canada dur- 
ing the 12 months ended October 31 came 
to $424 million up 43 per cent from the 
total of the preceding 12 months and the 
best since 1930.) 

> Assistant Price Executive L. Seth Schnit- 





and the RICHMOND way is the profitable way in concrete 
Form-Tying. Always better... faster... less costly, 


RICHMOND 10-WAY 
PROFIT PLAN 


1—Over 60 different form-tying 
devices meeting every condition. 
2—Cost less to use than usual 
"'Home-Made” wire,band,or rodtys. 


3—Engineered for safe working 
loads of 1500 to 25000 Ibs. 
4—Faster erecting and stripping 


saves time and lumber. 
5—Promotes perfect wall align- 
ment, plus uniform thickness. 


10 ways 
to seoaih product has basic advan- 


Richmond provides you with 


patented pre-fabricated form-tying 
devices specifically engineered for 
tying and anchoring concrete forms 
of every kind—from light wall con- 
struction to heavy engineering 


structures. Each Richmond 


tages definitely superior to 


man of OPA’s Lumber and Building Ma- 
terials Section indicated that, while price 
ceilings had been placed over only three 
materials (Douglas fir plywood, southern 
pine lumber and Douglas fir lumber), the 
prices of several other materials were 
under close scrutiny: millwork, doors, 
asphalt roofing, western pine lumber, 
California redwood, vitrified sewer pipe, 
electrical porcelain, native hardwoods, 
hardware and screen cloth. 

® Industrial Realtor Chester A. Moores of 
Portland, Ore. documented the West 
Coast’s growth into the nation’s No. 1 air- 
craft industrial area: “With an estimated 
60 per cent of national airplane production 
concentrated on the Pacific Coast, airplane 
manufacture in the West, fast approaching 
a pace of $1 billion a year, now exceeds 
such older industries as lumber, agricul- 
ture and petroleum in employment and 
pay rolls as well as in value of production. 
The monthly rate of aircraft production as 
of September would. result in an annual 
Pacific Coast production of $750 million, 
six times the dollar volume of 1940 and 
about ten times the dollar volume of 1939 
production. Estimated 1941 lumber pro- 
duction for the West Coast states is $420 
million.” (For one of the latest additions 
to the West Coast’s airplane plant capacity, 
see p. 423 et seq.) Further documenting 
the increasing development of the West, 
Realtor Moores noted that Seattle, where 
defense money is now being spent at the 
rate of $5,880 per family, now claims to 
rank highest among the nation’s large 
cities in the per capita allotment of Fed- 
eral defense funds. 

®& Subdivider Hugh Potter of Houston, 
Tex., one-time NAREB president, earnestly 
pleaded that Government makes the small 
allocation of critical materials necessary 
to maintain civilian home building as a 
“skeletonized operation” during the de- 
fense period, said: “Giving civilian home 
building enough toe hold to carry on, even 
though with gradually lessened quotas, as 
has been done in the automobile industry, 
is vitally important to our entire economic 
and social life. It is essential to civilian 
morale, without which no army or navy 
can do its best.” As a reward for Potter’s 
plea, Home Builders Institute of America, 


anything you may have used be- 
fore. In addition to this Richmond 
offers you 10 different ways to 
profit by doing business with them. 
Proof? You bet. Read that panel 
to the left. 


NAREB affiliate, passed the hat among 
convention delegates, raised $15,000 in 15 
minutes, gave it to Hugh Potter to spend 
on the operation of a new Washington 
office which will “bring before the proper 
agencies of the Federal Government the 
most accurate body of facts that can be 
brought together to measure both the 
economic advantage of continuation of 
ordinary home building in however skele- 
tonized form and the feasibility of such 
continuance without jeopardizing national 
defense.” 

Realtor Arthur W. Binns of Philadel- 
phia, in one of the convention’s most 
thought-provoking addresses, reviewed the 


6—1' to 2 inch “hold back”’ protects 
job against rust staining. 

7—Weight scientifically cut to save 
shipping and handling costs, 
8—Delivery right to the job saves 
warehousing. Job section labels 
save time. 

9—No cost for working parts. You 
pay only. for tys used. 





10-—Job planning ‘bureau specifes 


THE NAME SNAP-TY IS COPYRIGHTED BY US! 


In 1930—11 years ago— Richmond, alone, 
coined and copyrighted the name Snap-Ty as 
the brand name for one of our tie products. | 


RICHMOND screw > Bf 
ANCHOR COMPANY, INC. 


| 

| 

| 

816 LIBERTY AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK | 


types, quantities, methods. . . free 
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Take a second look at the 


They gave the weather man 

the gate two years ago—and 

now they’re working as few 
plants can! 


BETIER THAN DAYLIGHT lighting is helping 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company set new 
production records. Two years of experi- 
ence have proved to Simonds that buildings 
need not be designed with windows—that 
they’re better without them. And modern 
fluorescent lighting is one of the reasons. 
In sunshine or rain, day or night, bright 
daylight is always available inside the plant. 
Heat radiation is reduced to a minimum, 
allowing greater economy in operation of 
the air conditioning system. 
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WEATHER THAT'S ALWAYS FAIR is supplied 
by four air conditioning units like the one 
above. They make possible a higher level 
of production, output and quality in the 
Simonds factory than ever before. Clean 
air, at proper temperature and humidity, 
supplies perfect ventilation—without the 
need for windows that let out expensive 
heat, let in distracting noise. In the Simonds 
plant, the reduction in winter heating costs 


offsets the additional costs in summer of 


both air conditioning and lighting. 


WORLD’S FIRST WINDOWLESS PLANT 











INSIDE FACTS... 
about windowless buildings! 


* Lower Cost Heating, Main- 
tenance and Repairs 

* More Floor Space for the 
Building Height 

* Greater Flexibility of Layout 


* Elimination of “E”’ and “’L”’ 
Construction 











SOURCES OF SAVINGS and greater values 
in windowless buildings are listed above. 
Consider them carefully. Present condi- 
tions make a detailed evaluation of this 
modern construction more important than 
ever before. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., the manufacturers 
of “Freon” refrigerants, specified by the 
careful architect because they are safe 
and efficient. 

*"'Freon” is Kinetic’s registered trade-mark 

for its fluorine refrigerants. 
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conclusions to which a five-year study of 
the nation’s most acute problem had led 
his Committee on Housing and Blighted 
Areas: First, he boiled down to three 
major points the many bars to progress in 
the field of urban reconstruction: 1) in- 
equitable real property taxes, 2) the 
difficulty of large scale land assembly and 
3) the lack of risk capital. Then, he 
offered the Committee’s recommendations 
as to how these three barriers could be 
hurdled: 1) Establishment of a “Federal 
Land Commission” to coordinate the pro- 
posed program and to grant funds to local 


land commissions. 2) The latter would 
produce master plans for the development 
of their communities and assemble through 
powers of eminent domain large areas of 
land to be redeveloped. 3) Chartered 
private redevelopment companies would 
lease the assembled areas and_ build 
thereon projects which meet the approval 
of local land commissions. 4) Assistance 
would come from financial institutions— 
which might even buy the entire projects 
as investments — once the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, under a new section of 
the National Housing Act, had agreed to 
insure the return on the investment as well 
as its principal. Binns suggested that the 
guaranteed yield be 2 per cent, but that 
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OVERED with ice through the cold winter — ground under 

whirling wheels of roller skates in spring and fall—scuffled by 

cafe traffic and dancing feet through the hot summer—that’s how they 

punish this terrazzo floor at Sunken Plaza in Rockefeller Center. Such 

abuse does not destroy terrazzo’s smooth, wear-resisting surface. 

Isn’t this convincing proof that terrazzo needs no pampering and cod- 
dling, that terrazzo is a lifetime floor? 


But that’s not all! Terrazzo lets you design the exact floor that fits 
the surroundings. Not just a few colors—but any colors. Not just 





For full information on terrazzo, write for this A. I. A. 
Terrazzo Kit that tells how and where to use terrazzo. 
Sent free on request. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSN. 


1420 New York Ave. 


stock designs—but your designs. Hard wearing, long 
lifed, non-limiting—what more could you ask? 


Department Q + Washington, D.C: 


LOWEST COST 


PER FOOT PER YEAR 
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the projects be at liberty to earn whateve: 
the unregulated rents would produce. 5) 
By the time land leases are terminated — 
50 years was suggested at a 2 per cent 
rental — the original owners would have 
distributed the land and buildings in 
deeds to the individual occupants of the 
redevelopment projects, and the companies 
would be liquidated. Commented Binns: 
“There is no thought here of setting up 
permanent large corporate land owners,” 
and “as a condition of these redevelop- 
ment projects, the city must move toward 
the reorganization of its tax structure, 
making all real estate taxation sound.” 
®& After electing Portland, Ore.’s David 
B. Simpson its 1942 president, NAREB, 
in a long series of resolutions, urged that 
“small private home builders be used on 
a parity with big contracting firms” in the 
building of Government defense housing, 
. condemned “a further expansion of 
Government ownership, operation and 
management of real property in competi- 
tion with private enterprise,” ... pleaded 
that Government agencies use their influ- 
ence toward the “alteration of local build- 
ing codes insofar as these tend to establish 
artificially high cost levels in the building 
field, and to seek to curb monopolistic 
practices of trades unions and material 
distributions,” . . . deplored the “present 
trend in the Federal Government to in- 
creased use of its own employees in real 
estate activities,” especially in the land as- 
sembly work of the Army and Navy and 
the appraisal work of the FHA and Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, . . . held 
that any attempt at rent control should 
also cover wages and property taxes, .. . 
viewed “as the most serious of all of our 
urban problems” the continued spread of 
blight, . . . claimed that “in the case of 
the decease by death of one spouse, a 
homestead occupied by man and wife 
should be exempted from all inheritance 
taxes if left to the surviving spouse,” .. . 
argued for an amendment to the Federal 
Revenue Act permitting “ a home owner 
to deduct his or her loss in case a home 
is sold at a loss,” . .. dusted off many 
other realty tax reform recommendations 
which have been repeatedly resolved in 
preceding NAREB conventions without 
result. 


MILWAUKEE’S WANTS 


“Boston, Cincinnati, New York and Mil- 
waukee are ‘sisters under the skin,’ and 
even their skins show some of the same 
blemishes when it comes to certain com- 
mon problems having to do with popula- 
tion flight to the suburbs and its results 
upon the parent city.” Thus, the Urban 
Land Institute concludes its report on 
Milwaukee, the fourth in a long list of 
cities to be examined by the Institute in 
an effort to advance research and education 
in replanning and rebuilding cities. 
Conducted by Vice President K. Lee 
(Continued on page 60) 
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PARKER 
PROCESSES 


are 


“Pinch-Hitting 


for 


efense Materials 
in 
Many Industries 


In the automotive, electrical, architectural 
and many other industries, Parker Processes 
are aiding production executives in making 


substitution for strategic protective metals. 


Priorities are creating finishing problems in 
all industries, but Parker chemists are in many 
cases showing a satisfactory way around 
shortages of zinc, tin, cadmium and chro- 
mium. They are providing protective finish- 


ing systems for steel windows, hardware, 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 


Send for Literature: For 26 years this 
company has devoted its entire resources 
to the improvement of rust-proofing 
methods. Books describing Parker Proc- 
esses are available to manufacturers and 
technical men. 


air conditioning, refrigeration and electrical 


equipment, that assure finish durability. 


Parker Processes assure substantial protection, 
maintain fine appearance and give old prod- 
ucts new sales appeal. They provide rust- 
proofing and finish durability on peace-time 
products or defense materials. Specify Parker- 
izing for protection from rust—Bonderizing 
for a rust-inhibiting paint base. Send for 


catalogs describing these processes. 


2180 E. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


LiCLU04 CONQUER RUST 


BONDERIZING + PARKERIZING + PARCO LUBRIZING 




















Cocktail Lounge, T.W.A. Terminal, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Hyder of the American Appraisal Co. and 
Manager of City Loans Howard J. Tobin 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., the Milwaukee survey led the 
Institute to make the same general pro- 
posals that were prompted by the three 
earlier city examinations: (1) along range 
housing program which would include 
restoration of blighted areas and efforts 
to make the city more compact; (2) re- 
vision of the building code to make zoning 
regulations more constructive and more in 
scale with actual requirements; (3) im- 
mediate action for traffic and transporta- 
tion betterment including more off-street 


I 


Q, the airport field 


it is the signal for prompt, bustling action. 


In waiting rooms, lounges, restaurants. 
offices and restrooms, it stirs thousands of 
feet into action into contact with 


floors that must wear well and look well. 


Tile-Tex has all the necessary floor qual- 
ities essential for modern airport term- 
inals — long-wearing, colorful beauty; 
safe, comfortable footing; and an almost 


The TILE-TEX Company 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Eastern Sales Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 
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parking and the by-passing of through 
traffic around the business district; (4) 
consolidation of a multiplicity of muni- 
cipal governments into one metropolitan 
government supported by the entire metro- 
politan area; (5) assessment of real es- 
tate on a basis supported by current 
earnings; (6) firm action to abolish such 
nuisances in the business district as over- 
head signs, billboards, smoke, noise and 
“catchpenny” sidewalk business. 

While the investigators found the Mil- 
waukee city government to be “one of 
the cleanest and most efficient in the 
country,” building activity in the central 
district has long enjoyed a “Rip Van 
Winkle siesta.” Thus: no new residential 
structures have gone up in this district 









un-hurtable surface that resists the abuse | 


of baggage blows and burning cigar and 
cigarette ends. First cost is low—main- 


tenance simple and inexpensive. 


You will find design suggestions and 
complete color charts in the Tile-Tex 
catalog shown in Sweet’s, page 11-64. If 
you wish, our Design Department will be 
glad to make specific suggestions or 
submit sketches. 








Our constant objective is to furnish 
the architect with an honest, steadily 
improved product that will enable him 
to design architecturally correct floors 
which can be installed and maintained 
properly at minimum cost. 





since 1930. More than 70 per cent of those 
buildings now standing date back to 1894 
or an earlier year. Close to 100 occupied 
dwellings in the district have been declared 
unfit for use. About half of all the non- 
residential structures in the district are 
more than 45 years old. Assessed valua- 
tions run 150 per cent of market value, 
reach extremes as high as 560 per cent. 
And, taxes are high ($37.81) per $1,000), 
eat almost three months’ rent per year. 
Of nearly $76 million spent on construc- 
tion in the Milwaukee metropolitan area 
during 1936-40, inclusive, only about 2 
per cent went into the central business 
district while 44 per cent went into other 
sections of the city proper, and the re- 
maining 54 per cent went into the suburbs. 

As in the other three cities, the Institute 
found that a consensus of informed opinion 
of citizen leaders as to what steps they 
believe essential to a _ revitalization of 
“close-in” areas: 

Immediate efforts to rehabilitate blighted 
areas with private capital — assisted by 
local and Federal governments if neces- 
sary. 

®Replanning and redevelopment of the 
city as a whole with special emphasis on 
the creation and maintenance of livable 
neighborhoods each with its local business 
center. 

®& Control of “wild cat” or premature sub- 
division to prevent uneconomic drainage 
of population from the city. 

® Annexation of suburban areas depend- 
ent upon the city for their major income 
so that they may contribute to the cost of 
governing the entire metropolitan area. 
® Adjustment of taxes on central business 
property to a level justified by current 
earnings. 

Reduction of the present height limi- 
tation on buildings in this district. 
Arrangement of public buildings in a 
civic center. 

& Improvement in all forms of mass trans- 
portation to the central business area and 
in their terminal facilities. 

®& Prohibition of cruising taxicabs. 

> Betterment of facilities for industry via 
specially planned and zoned, adequately 
serviced, close-in industrial areas with 
other land uses prohibited. 

Scheduling of commercial deliveries in 
the business area for hours which will not 
interfere with the peaks of motor and 
pedestrian traffic. 

Commenting on the need for immediate 
action in Milwaukee, Messrs. Hyder and 
Tobin concluded their report with the ad- 
monition that “if the old civilizing values 
of urban living are to become real again, 
replanning must transfer these centers into 
places of character, outstanding interest 
and expressions of city personality. They 
must be made accessable and stripped of 
the drabness, unsightliness and shabbi- 
ness that mark them today.” 








/READ ALL 
| ABOUT IT! 


Read all the up-to-date facts 
about Toncan* Iron—the pipe 
made of open-hearth iron alloyed 
with copper and molybdenum 
for greatest rust and corrosion- 
resistance among ferrous mate- 
rials in its price class. 


This new Toncan Iron Pipe 
booklet is the finest and most 
complete ever published. From 
cover to cover are 48 pages of 
interesting reading —telling 
what Toncan Iron is made of, 
how it’s made, why it resists 


REPUBLIC STEEL 








corrosion, its other features 
and advantages, results of tests. 
It gives fabricating data and 
specifications—tells how it is 
used and its record of service 
—suggests ways to increase 
the life and reduce the cost of 
piping systems. 

There’s one of the new Toncan 
Iron Pipe booklets ready to 
be put in the mail for you. A 
request is all it takes to get 
it on its way. Write for your 
copy, today. 


#*Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division - 
Steel and Tubes Division 





Culvert Division . 
Union Drawn Steel Division 
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Niles Steel Products Division 
Truscon Steel Company 















RESEARCH WILL NOT STOP! 


One of our most important activi- 
ties at Republic always has been 
research. Today's emergency has not 
retarded this work. On the contrary, 
it has greatly intensified our efforts. 


We are carrying on a relentless and 
unceasing program directed toward 
the development of new steels for 
certain critical defense problemsand 
the improvement of present steels. 


Laboratory and plant research, 
commercial market research, prod- 
uct development research —all are 
exploring every possible avenue 
which may lead to better Republic 
steels for you in the future. 
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PRESIDENT 












IRON 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum-—that grows old slowly 
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(Continued from page 28) 


small group of the wealthiest citizens are 
today economically able to give full ex- 
pression to their ideas. Greater standard- 
ization in the building industry, with re- 
sulting lower costs, would probably indi- 
rectly give greater freedom to families of 
medium income to express their own per- 
sonality and their own ideas in the de- 
sign of homes. 

As you have so well explained it, stand- 
ardization, through the voluntary cooper- 


ation of industry representatives, will 
benefit the manufacturer, the architect, the 
engineer, the contractor, the builder and 
last but not least, the general consuming 
public. 

I do not want to close without empha- 
sizing that the USHA since its inception 
has given continuous attention to the 
standardization of housing design and con- 
struction. Therefore, it is no mere empty 
phrase when we assure you of our keen 
interest in the furtherance of the estab- 
lishment of standard products and stand- 
ard methods in the building industry. You 
may count on the USHA for all possible 
encouragement and assistance. 

Nathan Straus 
Washington, D. C. 
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Architect. Calked with Pecora Calking Compound by Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Washington, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


NEED PECORA WEATHER PROTECTION 


Almost every important building is designed as 
a permanent landmark. Therefore, architects 
provide all possible protection against weather 
damage. This includes sealing exposed building 
joints to prevent moisture and dirt seepage. 
No material has been so extensively used for 
this purpose as Pecora Calking Compound. 


Experience has proved that longer building life, 
lower repair charges, smaller fuel bills can be 
anticipated. For 33 years Pecora Calking Com- 
pound has demonstrated its dependability in 
all parts of the country, in all types of build- 
ings, with all kinds of building materials. 
Definitely, Pecora will not crack, chip or dry 
out when properly applied. 


Pecora invites your specification and requests for details 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


PECORA 


4TH & VENANGO STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 











DUE CREDIT 


Forum: 


I hardly need to tell you how pleased 
I am to see THE Forum do such a job as 
its article on Standardization. Cheers 
three times that THE Forum sees that it 
can do more than just report current hap- 
penings and trends, that its tenative feelers 
into criticism are branching out into 
really constructive pieces of analysis, 
criticism, and even definite proposals for 
further advancement. 


May I make a few comments. I know 
that THe Forum always aims at giving 
credit where credit is due. Hence a few 
more credit lines to the National Bureau 
of Standards. It is that part of the De- 
partment of Commerce which has done so 
much, in recent years at least, both alone 
and through its representatives on the 
American Standards Association and Cen- 
tral Housing Committees. And a word for 
the Committee on Hygiene of Housing, 
part of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, for its work on basic housing 
standards. Of course it would not become 
me to mention the USHA. 


A word or two of correction: following 
the Plumbing Manual — not code — 
developed by the Bureau of Standards and 
Central Housing Committee — on De- 
sign, Research and Construction (but you 
don’t have to publish its full title if you 
are pressed for space), may result in 
savings of $125 per house over some 
of the stiffest plumbing codes, but a 
reasonable estimate of average savings is 
about $60 a dwelling unit. And I hadn't 
heard — and I thought I was in the 
know — that is to be applied to all 
government construction. So far it’s just 
public defense housing. It would need to 
be expanded considerably for all con- 
struction as it is written only to cover 
housing. And how large a number of a 
special item of equipment for an ideal 
series of kitchens (such as a tailored 
counter top) is big enough to make it a 
stock item? 

But I heartily endorse, among the many 
good things in the article, the superior 
appearance of a row of identical Georgian 
town houses to modern suburbia. See the 
War College in Washington as a good 
example of the former. And I, as heartily, 
cheer your cry for a “more deliberate 
conscious striving for continuity, a more 
rigorous testing of new ideas before they 
are put into practice.” I intend to use 
that line a few times myself — with due 
credit to THE Forum — if I don’t forget. 

If a note not strictly in keeping with 
academic dignity has crept into this letter 
— well, you always chided my seriousness. 
and anyway I’m not an academician — it 
is not intended to imply anything but the 
most serious appreciation. . 


C. Shire 
Washington, D. C. 
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Meet Any Garage Specification | 
With A Stanley Hardware Set | 


STANLEY “Roll-Up” 


The Finest Garage Door 
Equipment Made ! 














My, ‘ o4 est punts yourself | 


Mesker is the only 


Steel Sash in the world 


with all these features! 


All weathering members 
hot-rolled 's angles 


Rust-proof bronze bear 
ing malleable cup-pivots 


Vertex corners on all 
weathering bars 


One-piece outside glaz 
ing sections 


Frame and ventilator corn 
ers riveted and welded 


Frame bars a minimum of 
I'. in depth 


Ventilator bars a minimum of 


1s in depth 
= 4 


Muntin bars a minimum of 
I', in depth 


Muntin joints interlocked 


and welded 

¥ a7 ” — 
Stanley “Roll-Up” Doors Cam lock in addition to 

are supplied complete, push bar Ue 
both doors and hardware. Minimum 5s anchorage 
Q Whether doors are small or in masonry 
Y ° . = 
} large, action is so smooth Available with wrought iron 
| and easy a child can open sills or all wrought iron 

° ae 

them. Heavy > ities do Available with phosphate 

the work, with a slight rust - proofing 

Starting pull. 
i Since these doors travel 
3 straight up, the inside of 
the garage need be no 

longer than the car, and 

ce open a agg that MESKER STEEL SASH 

when snow-banked. ° ‘ 

cg Acie, gives you atleast 35% More 
tock sizes are 8’ wide by li r F 

¢ . ’ . ' e Steel Sas erit eter and the Visua 
f high, and 8 : wide A S Test Kit provide indisputable, factual proof 
; high, doors either 144” or that you get at least 35% more quality for 
134” thickness. Also fur- 


nished 14’, 15’ or 16’ wide, 
134” thick, for two-car 
openings. Doors can be 
supplied on order to fit un- 
usual openings. 


YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD HARDWARE 


Stanley Catalog No. 61, giving full 
details on the complete Stanley Hard- 
. ware line, will prove handy in pre- 
paring your specifications. Write for 
your free copy. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 














your money in Mesker Steel Sash. That's 
why the trend is definitely c¢ MESKER 
Steel Sash. 


Since 1879 


BROTHER'S 


“visual Dy 424 SOUTH 7th STREET 


Compares OM" © ry! A $T. LOUIS, MO 
metal vs- - 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
CASEMENT Without obligotion send us Ready Reference Steel Sash Merit Meter 


WIndows Visuol Test Kit Fileworthy Literature on Mesker Stee! Sash 


. 
MONUMENTAL 


iMustroted Steel Sash Price Book Mesker Deoler Plan 
WINDOWS 
. 


INDUSTRIAL 
WINDOWS Firm Name 
INDUSTRIAL 
~ poors 
METAL Address 
SCREENS 
e 
DETENTION City 
WINDOWS 

















A Substitute for 


COPPER FLASHING 


CHENEY BLACK FLASHING is a new pro- 


duct — identical in shape and form with the 
original Cheney copper flashing — but it is made 


of PITCH-ON-METAL instead of copper. 


You can specify the new CHENEY BLACK 
FLASHING and CHENEY BLACK REGLET for 
either defense or non-defense construction as no 
priorities are necessary. 


PITCH-ON-METAL, a brand new development, 
has a ferrous metal core completely enclosed with- 
in a heavy baked-on coating of coal-tar pitch 
enamel. PITCH-ON-METAL has the strength of 
steel and the flexibility of copper. It is not af- 
fected by moisture, lime, or cement mortar and 
is resistent to most acid conditions. 


Our experiments carried on with the govern- 
ment departments at Washington and with the 
Bureau of Standards definitely convinces us that 
our new product, CHENEY BLACK FLASH- 
ING, will prove a worthy substitute during the 
emergency. 


CHENEY BLACK REGLET is also made of 
PITCH-ON-METAL and costs of both Black 
Flashing and Black Reglet are much less than 
copper. 


We are now in production and as soon as pos- 
sible complete stocks will be available at ware- 
houses of Sheet Metal Distributors throughout 
the United States. 


Specification For Private Work 


Thru-wall flashing shall be provided below parapet copings, 
for counterflashing in masonry parapets, where low roofs abut 
the superstructure, wherever flashing is set between two 
courses of masonry, and elsewhere as indicated on drawings. 
Thru-wall flashing shall be placed in the wall with mortar 
below and on top of flashing, so that a mechanical bond is 
obtained both vertically and horizontally. All counterflashings 
shall be bent to shape by the manufacturer. These flashings 
shall be CHENEY BLACK FLASHINGS and shall be fur- 
nished and installed according to the standard specifications 
of THE CHENEY COMPANY, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

After all roofing and sheet metal work is completed this 
contractor shall paint all exposed thru-wall flashing with 
one brush of coal-tar pitch base paint. 


Specification For Public Work 


Thru-wall flashing shall be provided below parapet copings, 
for counterflashing in masonry parapets, where low roofs abut 
the superstructure, wherever flashing is set between two 
courses of masonry, and elsewhere as indicated on drawings. 
Thru-wall flashings shall be formed with dovetail or undercut 
sawtooth corrugation spaced three inches apart and shall be 
placed in the wall with mortar below and on top of flashing, 
so that a mechanical bond is obtained both vertically and 
horizontally. All counterflashing shall be bent to shape by 
the manufacturer. 

These flashings shall be made of 26-gauge sheet iron or steel, 
and shall be factory coated with a baked on coal-tar pitch 
enamel compounded to proper viscosity with suitable bituminous 
solvents. Engler viscosity 100 c.c. at 25 degrees centigrade, 
275 to 335 seconds, insoluble in Benzol 8% maximum. 

After all roofing and sheet metal work is completed this 
contractor shall paint all exposed thru-wall flashing with one 
brush coat of coal-tar pitch paint. 


THE CHENEY COMPANY 


ARDMORE, PENNA. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
SHELTER FOR LIVING, by Ernest Pickering. John Wiley 


and Sons, Inc. 370 pp., illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. 73%, x 104. $3.75 


The list of books covering house design and construction 
has grown so long in recent years that it is as much a 
source of confusion as comfort to the layman in search of 
enlightenment. In their general pattern the books are pretty 
much alike: they tell how to plan, how to avoid the worst 
pitfalls of bad taste, how to place the house on the lot, how 
much to spend and where to get the money. Because the 
information they present is of necessity restricted to rather 
broad statements, a good part of their valuable space is 
used up by remarks, which, while indubitably true, con- 
tribute little or nothing to the consumer's efforts to get 
himself a satisfactory home. This bulky and rather pedes- 
trian effort by Prof. Pickering is particularly vulnerable to 
such a criticism, for his book is literally crammed with 
observations that might have been omitted, saving the reader 
much time and the publisher a great deal of paper. In 
taking his way through the many closely printed pages the 
reader learns that “the vacuum cleaner is efficient, but for 
most women, devoid of romance,” that “colors may be warm 
or cool, advancing or receding, stimulating or restful,” that 
“a person may be a good critic but not necessarily a creative 
designer,” that “often drabness is to be preferred to garish- 
ness,” that “the house is one of the most important neces- 
sities of mankind.” 

Obviously, any writer may be expected to lapse into the 
repetition of trite phrases now and then, but when page 
after page is studded with cliches, the thoughtful reader 
becomes not only a little impatient, but is tempted to reflect 
on the author’s low opinion of his audience, since he does 
not leave even the simplest notions to be taken for granted. 
Illustrations of various house types, plans, etc., are fairly 
numerous but leave a good deal to be desired in the way 
of quality and interest. Least fortunate of these are the 
author’s own drawings, largely devoted to the presentation 
of a curiously antiquated kind of “modernistic,” which could 
hardly be expected to fill the reader with confidence when 
he comes to the chapters entitled “Creative Principles,” 
“Esthetic Qualities,” or “The Securing of Character.” 
Despite these weaknesses the book is by no means without 
value. It contains a great deal of information, and presents 
a number of valuable check lists covering the planning 
process. It also goes beyond the scope of the average book 
on house design in the sections on group housing and the 
rural home. 


THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA, by Will Connell. Hast- 
ings House. 105 pp., largely photographs. 644 x 844. $2.00. 


The first mission in California was founded three and a half 
years before the Boston Tea Party; the last was established 
fifty-four years later, in 1823. Based on Spanish designs, or 
at least precedent, and executed by Indian craftsmen, 
these buildings form an important part of the only “hemis- 
phere architecture” that has ever existed. In this small book, 
identical in format with others in this series of pictorial 
surveys, Will Connell’s excellent photographs show these 
old structures with skill and sympathy. The text which 
accompanies the pictures is brief and gives general descrip- 
tions of the missions and their historical background. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| pcm] THE HOUSES you build against the vexa- 
tious and destructive binding, swelling and warping that 
beset ordinary sash, doors, millwork, etc. ... TREAT WITH 
LAUX REZ, the scientific sealer and wood preservative. 

Applied in the shop or on the job, this modern synthetic 
resin sealer penetrates into the wood cells, seals out destruc- 
tive moisture, controls dimension and grain raise. 


Today, many government projects are requiring this treat- 
ment as low cost “life insurance,” and the growing practice 
in jobs, large and small, is to specify this inexpensive LAUX 


REZ treatment. 
Dont Fete : 


EZ is to Wood 
Rustproofing is to Metal 















REZITING — Industrial Preservative Wood Treatment. 


FREE to manufacturers of sash, doors, plywood, and other wood 
products . . . a descriptive brochure of Laucks complete series 
of low-cost wood treatments for “plant” application . . . among 
them water-repellent, toxic preservatives that meet requirements 
of National Door Manufacturers Association and Western Pine 
Association. Write today to your nearest Laucks office. 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Seattle, 911 Western Ave., Div. A. Los Angeles, 859 E. 60th St., Div. A 
Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Bivd., Div. A 
Portsmouth, Va., Commerce and Broad Sts., Div. A 
Vancouver, B. C., Granville Island, Div. A 




















vy . 
How Kye (fe Works 
for Better Rest 





AN EGG GENTLY PRESSED into this springy-soft latex 


foam cushioning, shows how it “flows” to follow any 
shape that comes against it. The same thing happens 
when you sit on Koyalon. It shapes itself to you — follows 
your every curve like a second skin — supporting you 
more evenly and completely, therefore more restfully. 
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SIMPLIFIES 
FURNITURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


... because it provides 
both softness and 
springiness in a single 
material, It replaces the 
loose padding and inner 
parts of upholstery with 
one simple, squeakless, 
sagless piece. A better 
way to upholster any fur- 
niture, and a “ natural” 
for built-in seats. 


SNIPS TO SHAPE 


A few snips of the upholster- 
er’s shears, and presto, there’s 
the entire upholstery cushion- 
ing for your built-in sofa. 
Koyalon also comes already 
molded to shape in a wide va- 
riety of sizes and contours, for 
practically all types of seating. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY US) 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center + New York 
Please send information on Kayalon Cushioning 


Name. 


Address 
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[THIS FREE BOOKLET WILL 
TELL YOU WHY 


LAPIDOLITH LIQUID’ 
OVERCOMES THE WEAKNESS 








IN CONCRETE 







Gathered together in the pages of this inter- 
esting booklet are Test Reports and convincing 
proof of the extent to which concrete improves 


when treated with LAPIDOLITH LIQuID! 


Scientific Laboratory tests reveal that LAPIDO- 
LITH LIQUID has at least 100% lower surface 
tension than any other comparable treatment. 
This means LAPIDOLITH LIQUID will penetrate 
quicker and deeper into the concrete, produc- 
ing a much more thorough chemical hardening 


result—and this result is permanent! 


Write for complete details concerning ‘“‘on the 
job” performance of LAPIDOLITH LIQUID. Also 
see data On LAPIDOLITH LIQUID in Sweet’s Cata- 


ooo | LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID 


ONE Time Treatment 
Economical to Use 
Easy to Apply 


LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID is 
flushed on fin- 


ished concrete. 





*U.S. Patent #2203302 
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Dept. F 12 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 
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(Continued from page 68) 


EARLY CHURCHES IN PALESTINE, by J. W. Crowfoot. 
Oxford University Press, London. 166 pp., 30 plates. 644 x 9%. 
$3.25. 


The early Christian churches of Asia Minor have remained 
an almost unknown part of the history of architecture from 
the fourth to seventh century until comparatively recently. 
One reason for this neglect, undoubtedly, has been the 
greater wealth of material in the Mediterranean countries 
to the West, and its greater accessibility. In Palestine, 
which is the subject of these lectures, there are only a few 
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RUINS OF CHURCH AT SBAITA 


churches still intact, but quantities of fragments which 
make the archaeologist’s work comparatively simple. The 
author discusses the background of Early Christian archi- 
tecture in Palestine, the typical plans of the period, methods 
of construction and decoration. Illustrations deal chiefly 
with mosaics and sculptured fragments, and include a 
number of plans. 


GLASS: THE MIRACLE MAKER, by C. J. Phillips. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation. 424 pp., illustrated. 644 x 914. $4.50 


Mr. Phillips, a member of the Corning Glass Works, is 
in an excellent position for writing a comprehensive book 
on glass, for his company’s activities have had an exceed- 
ingly broad range. When an organization’s production has 
included such diverse objects as the mirror for Mount 
Wilson Observatory, tableware, structural glass and equip- 
ment for industry, it may be safely assumed that its tech- 
nicians speak with authority. The book is unique in its 
scope, for it extends not only through the entire range of 
glass use, but deals as well with its mechanical and physi- 
cal properties, the methods of its manufacture and its history. 
The reason for so all-embracing a treatment is given by the 
author: “To apply glass intelligently to new problems, it is 
necessary to have more than a superficial knowledge of its 
characteristics and potentialities; an accurate, up-to-date, 
and reasonably comprehensive account of its technology 
and numerous applications is necessary. It is my hope that 
this book accomplishes that purpose, for glass has much to 
offer, and the literaure does not seem to contain any 
unified treatment of both phases of the subject.” In addi- 
tion to doing exactly what he has promised to do, Mr. 
Phillips has accomplished something of a feat in producing 
a very readable book on a difficult technical subject, written 
up to rather than down to the layman. 
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The holes (greatly magnified above) in the 
new Johns-Manville Perforated Asbestos 
Felts are the result of years of research, ex- 
a perience and testing. As the felts are laid, 
d these countless tiny perforations act as... 














Fire protection is also provided. As shown «-.low maintenance. No periodic re-surfacing 
above, J-M Felts remain undamaged under is needed to protect against the drying-out 
conditions that quickly destroy ordinary felts. action of the sun. For example, the roof above 
Rotproof as well, they assure continued .. . is 27 years old .. . and still going strong! 


| JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Smooth-Surfaced 
ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOFS 











«.« “check valves,” permitting trapped air 
to escape. They are then sealed by the water- 
proofing asphalt. Thus, blistering is virtually 
eliminated. Application is faster, too, and 
the felts adhere tighter. 


The principle back of the new J-M 
Perforated Asbestos Felt is the 
same used so successfully by expert 
waterproofers who employ an open- 
weave fabric in connection with 
membrane waterproofing jobs. 

If you aren’t familiar with the 
many advantages of this important 
new J-M advance in roofing, write 
for details. At the same time, ask 
for specification data on the many 
styles and types of J-M Built-up 
Roofs. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


“,... AND NOW WE PLAN” 


A little over a year ago a group calling itself “Telesis” was 
formed in San Francisco. Composed mainly of intelligent and 
articulate young architects and landscape architects, it took 
its name from “Webster, who defined the word as “progress 
intelligently planned and directed; the attainment of desired 


Photos, Ralph Samuels 
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ends by the application of intelligent human effort to the 
means.” Saddled with this ponderous label, Telesis turned its 
abundant energies to a survey of the regional scene, pro- 
duced a show on San Francisco whose success encouraged 
the formation of a similar group in Los Angeles. Now Telesis 
II is having its say in “. . . And Now We Plan”, a show 
by the Los Angeles County Museum, in which Telesis mem- 
bers worked as designers, draftsmen, painters and carpenters. 
Prepared in collaboration with the Museum’s advisory com- 
mittee of architects, headed by Palmer Sabin, the exhibition 
@ Certainly, PLUGMOLD plug-in-anywhere is big in size, huge in scope. Its job has been nothing less 
convenience wiring is fine for homes, offices, 
| stores, hotels, hospitals, etc. But think of the 
industrial possibilities! Think what it means to 
have all the outlets needed in exactly the right 
places along work benches, laboratory bench- 
es and tables, test racks, in engineering de- 
partments on the assembly line, in plant offices. 
Such a system quickly and easily solves the 
problem of outlets for lamps, light electrical 
tools, test instruments, soldering irons and other 
appliances. Use this new, modern wiring idea 
in your planning of defense projects. ..asa 
time-saver and work-speeder. Samples on re- 
quest without obligation, also engineering help 
if you need it. Write us. 











h presenting the planni oblems d possibilities of 
THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. than presenting the planning problems and possibilities 


the Los Angeles region to the lay public in terms clear and 


forceful enough to impress and enlighten the non-technical 
citizen. All the designer’s resources for the visual presenta- 
tion of a story have been used: photographs, models, sounds, 


slides, diagrams and symbols. The top illustration shows the 
entrance, with a twelve-foot sun floating over a convention- 
a 4 ice aia 4 
| Wiremord D alized re presentation of Los Angeles County. Below, model 
of the proposed Civic Center and an animated map of the 
country. The exhibition is running until the 18th of January. 
Plug-In-Anywhere Wiring Systems | (Continued on page 76) 
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Vitrolite supplies permanent, easy-to-clean 
walls for bathrooms and kitchens in homes 
of ALL PRICE CLASSES 


Beauty in a home too often is a luxury. But not 
where richly colored, never-fade glass walls of 
Vitrolite are used, for this material is so perma- 
nent that its first cost is the last expense. It adds 
a distinctive touch to large homes, can be speci- 
fied even for smaller homes, and still come 


within limited building or remodeling budgets. 


Provided in sixteen attractive colors, it gives 
free range to the architect’s creative ability. A 
variety of sizes assures minimum number of 
joints. Its colors will never dim, its surface never 


be damaged by water or steam. So, make Vitrolite 


your first choice when you want to combine rich 
beauty with economy. Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, Dept. AF1241, Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR COMPLETE WALLS OR AN 
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MAKE YOUR FIRST CHOICE 








LOW AND MEDIUM price homes can have EASE OF CLEANING and permanent 


Vitrolite beauty without excessive cost. Panel- beauty are provided by Vitrolite wainscot- 
ing around tub and washbowl add beauty ing. Impervious to water, stains and greases, 
and provide easily cleaned splash areas. Vitrolite wipes clean with a damp cloth. 


LIBBEY: OWENS - ForD 
Yl Ma Designed for Happiness 
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GRAND RAPIDS, 


/f) 


a / 


No machining of frames . 
sash except stile grooves . 


Ji 
] 


——— 
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_//” “SASH BALANCE 


oY EASY TO INSTALL 


- 


- no cuts in 
. - no blocks to 


fasten on jambs. Complete, clear, illustrated 
directions on each carton. 


Y NO ODD SIZES 


Use same size balance for both upper and 
lower sash. If top sash is stationary, 
balances can be used on another bottom 
sash. Completely interchangeable. 10 sizes 
meet 95% of residential requirements. 


Y THOROUGHLY PROVED 


User experience and independent tests prove 
that the GRAND RAPIDS INVISIBLE 
is amazingly durable. Smooth, quiet, easy, 
and dependable operation. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


When installed according to simple, illus- 
trated instructions, we unconditionally 





No. 155 
Overhead 1'/2’” 
Wheel Pulley 


No. 150 | 


——, 


Wheel Pulley 














The Standard for 40 Years 
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TINT RAPIDS 


guarantee GRAND RAPIDS 
INVISIBLE sash balances. 
Remember, this is the ONE 
balance that is actually INVIS- 
IBLE in all window positions. No 
exposed tape, tubes, or cables. 
Only one moving part. 


COMPLETES THE GREAT 
“GRAND RAPIDS” LINE 


A worthy member of the famous 
“GRAND RAPIDS” line... the 
line that has set the standard for 
40 years. Included in this great 
line are pulley types (overhead 
and standard) for narrow trim and 
conventional installations. 


Catalog Section 41-SB-1, illustrat- 
ing and describing the “GRAND 
RAPIDS INVISIBLE,” with 
detail drawings of window instal- 
lations with and without weather- 
stripping. 


Also available — Catalog ‘‘K,” 
featuring marrow trim, standard 
and heavy duty sash pulleys. 


GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 74) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The office of the late JoHN CaLvin STEVENS, in recent years 
known as John Calvin Stevens, F.A.I1.A.—John Howard Stev- 
ens, A.1.A., Architects, is to be continued as John Howard 
Stevens, A.1.A.—John Calvin Stevens, 2nd, A.I.A., Architects. 
The directory of “ARCHITECTS FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS,” 
which appears in “The American School and University,” a 
yearbook for school and college executives, is now being re- 
vised for publication in the 1942 edition. There is no charge 
for the listing, and architects who would like to be listed are 
asked to communicate with The American School and Uni- 
versity, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

FREDERICK C. GENz, Consultant on Building Laws and Prac- 
tice, announces the removal of his offices to 14 East 46th 
Street, New York City. 

Paut R. Hunter and Water L. ReIcHARDT announce the 
dissolution of the firm of Hunter and Reichardt, Architects. 
Each will continue practice independently, and a joint office 
will be maintained in the Architects Building, Los Angeles. 
ArtHUR L. Finn has taken new offices at 460 West 24th 
Street, New York City. Mr. Finn has opened the office for 
furniture and interior design. 

STAMO PapaDAKI announces the removal of his offices to 850 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


AWARDS 


The Hamlin Prize, highest award bestowed by the Columbia 
University School of Architecture for a decorative design, 
has been awarded to Paul Pippin of Severna Park, Mary- 
land, for the best fountain in a housing development. The 
prize, a bronze medal, was founded in 1934 in memory of 
the late Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin, professor of the his- 
tory of architecture at Columbia University. 


COMPETITIONS 


The NationaL Soap Scu_tpturE COMMITTEE announces the 
eighteenth annual competition for small sculpture in Ivory 
Soap for the Procter & Gamble Prizes. This contest will close 
May 15th, 1942. Cash prizes totaling $2,200 will be awarded 
in three classes—Advanced Amateur, Senior, Junior, and 
special Group and Reproduction awards. For information 
and applications write to the National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 11th Street, New York City. 

The twenty-ninth competition for the award of the FRANCcIs 
J. PLym FELLowsuip in Architecture is open to all graduates 
of the Department of Architecture in the curriculum in 
Architecture of the University of Illinois who are under thirty 
years of age on the first day of June, 1942. The value of the 
Fellowship is $1200 to be used to defray the expenses for one 
year of travel for the study of Architecture. Persons wishing 
to take part in the competition must netify Professor L. H. 
Provine, Department of Architecture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., not later than January tenth. 

The American Institute of Architects will award Epwarp 
LANGLEY SCHOLARSHIPS in 1942 for advanced study, re- 
search and travel. Any resident of the United States and 
Canada engaged in the profession of architecture is eligible. 
Proposals of candidates will be received at the national 
headquarters of the Institute at 1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. from January Ist to March Ist, 1942. 
All proposals must be made in duplicate on printed forms 
obtainable from the headquarters. 


(Continued on page 78) 











.. bought double rust 





resistance 


for this duct work 


IT’S U-S°S COPPER STEEL 


U-S-S Galvanized Copper Steel duct 
work in this six-room house cost only 95 
cents more than plain galvanized steel 
and actually less than pure iron. The 
owner got a heating system with 2 to 
3 times the usual rust resistance—plus 
the assurance that it would not rust out 
before the house was paid for. 

Modern humidified air heating sys- 
tems need this extra protection against 
rust. U-S-S Copper Steel furnishes it at 
a cost so low that most contractors will 
install it in homes without any change 
in the contract price. In larger buildings, 
copper steel adds only a fraction of 1% 
to the cost of the heating system—and 








DECERBEABER ce oe 


in return assures duct work that will 
stand up under the ravages of moisture 
and corrosive atmosphere. 

In smoky cities, the sulphur in the air 
combines with moisture to form a dilute 
acid. This attacks metals, paint and 
even the mortar in buildings, causing 
them to disintegrate faster. Under these 
conditions, tests show that U-S-S Cop- 
per Steel gives better service than any 
other ferrous metal in the same price 
range. For proof of this see the accom- 
panying corrosion chart. 

When specifying other steel work sub- 
ject to corrosion, such as roofing, siding, 
gutters, downspouts, area walls, remem- 
ber that U-S-S Copper Steel gives the 
same advantages of durability. 


USS COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York ° 











Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
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STEEL AREA WALLS for basement windows 
let in more light, are faster and cheaper to 
install, don't pull away from the wall, 
U-S-S Copper Steel gives them added re- 
sistance to rust. 


U-S-S PAINTBOND is the new, improved 
material for gutters and downspouts, It's 
Bonderized so that paint grips the galva- 
nized steel better, does not chip off, can be 
painted immediately, saving a trip. In the 
South and West, specify U-S:S Dul-Kote. 





ALL STEEL KITCHENS take the “slavery” 
out of housework. No home is truly mod- 
ern without one. Steel will be the style for 
years to come. It means better resale value. 


HERE'S THE PROOF! 
UNCOATED COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND AFTER 21 YRS. 


OPEN HEARTH 
COPPER IRON 
SOUND 


11 


COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND 

NON-COPPER STEEL 

OPEN HEARTH 


This chart compiled from inspection reports of the Com- 
mittee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel, A.S.T.M. Proceedings 
1937, shows results of tests carried on at Annapolis, Md. 
from 1916 to 1936. After 21 years’ exposure, 91% of COP- 
PER STEEL sheets remained “sound” (unperiorated). 
Other materials were decidedly interior. 
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BRUCE STREAMLINE FLOORING 
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HELPS UNCLE SAM 
SPEED DEFENSE HOUSING ! 





Millions of Feet Used on 74 
Projects in 21 States! 


Bruce Streamline Flooring is a real boon to architects 
and builders working on low cost housing. Completely 
finished and waxed at the factory, it is ready for use the 
instant it’s laid. No expensive sanding, no finishing on 
the job! Lays fast, because every strip of 3%” Streamline 
covers 44% more area than 2%” flooring. In all, Bruce 
Streamline Flooring saves from 3 to 5 days’ time on 
every job. What’s more, Streamline is a more beautiful 
floor with an amazing finish that penetrates the pores of 
the wood—resists scratching, chipping, peeling, yet 
usually costs less than commonplace flooring. 

Available in Oak, Maple and Beech. Three sizes: 
25/32" x 3%", %" x 2%", or 3/8" x 2”. Nationally adver- 
tised. Mail coupon for full information. 





AMAZING 
“SCRATCH TEST” 


Here’s proof. Half of 
panel is finished ““Bruce- 
Way”; other half ordi- 
nary way. Scrape a coin 
across both surfaces. 
Ordinary finish chips 
away—‘‘Bruce-Way”’ 
finish is unharmed! 





E. L. BRUCE CO., 1471 Thomas St., Memphis, Tennessee 


FACTORY-FINISHED 
BRUCE) STREAMLINE azo“? 
‘ | FLOORING 
FLOOR cietene « pila © LUMBER PRODUCTS 
------------- MAIL COUPON!------------- 


E. L. Bruce Co., 1471 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please send full details about Bruce Streamline |! 
Flooring. 
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(Continued from page 76) 
EDUCATIONAL 


As a result of a successful six-year experiment in offering 
courses in City and Regional Planning as a field of under- 
graduate study, the Graduate School at Cornell University 
announces that, beginning this Fall, graduate students may 
elect to major in this field leading to the degree of Master 
in Regional Planning. 


J. M. Hew ert, 73, architect, mural painter, scenic designer 
and former director of the American Academy in Rome. Dur- 
ing his long career, Mr. Hewlett designed many structures, 
including Brooklyn Hospital, St. John’s Hospital in Brooklyn, 
the Brooklyn Masonic Temple and the Danbury, Conn. 
hospital. He had been President of the Architectural 
League of New York, a Vice-President of the American 
Institute of Architects, a member of the National Academy 
of Design, and a President of the Society of Mural Painters. 
Cuartes C. Potwin, 33, nationally known acoustic con- 
sultant for Electrical Research Products, Inc. During his 
professional career, Mr. Potwin was responsible for the 
acoustic design of the Temple of Religion and the A. T. & T. 
Building at the New York World’s Fair, the new Kleinhans 
Music Hall in Buffalo, the auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, as well as many others. His con- 
tributions to architectural design based on acoustic principles 
have been hailed in leading professional journals as spectac- 
ular advances in the science. Mr. Potwin was a fellow of the 
Acoustical Society of America. 

Dwicut Heatp Perkins, 74, one of the nation’s foremost 
educational architects. Mr. Perkins has left more than 200 
school, park, and public buildings as testimonials to a life- 
time devoted to planning broader educational and recrea- 
tional resources for the people of the Chicago area. Among 
his notable works are the Lincoln Park Lion House which 
received the gold medal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in 1912; Steinway Hall, now housing the Academy of 
Music and the Studio theater; the Chicago Daily News 
Fresh Air Sanitarium in Lincoln Park; and numerous small 
parks and field houses throughout the city. 


ERRATA 


In the August issue of the Forum (page 12) the design of 
the chair done in metal and leather was incorrectly credited 
to Jorge Hardoy of Buenos Aires. The chair was created by 
Jorge Ferrari Hardoy, Antonio Bonet and Juan Kurchan. 


In the November issue of the Forum, under the heading, “A 
Trio Of Modern Plants”, describing the interior design of 
the Johnson & Johnson Ligature Laboratory, credit was in- 
correctly given to the Finnish architect, Alvar Aalto. This 
furniture, with the exception of two chairs, was designed by 
Powell & Morgan, and executed by Hans Knoll. 

In the review of Eric Mendelsohn’s book in the November 
issue of the Forum, the date under the first picture on page 
22 should read 1914 instead of 1941. Also, on page 22, U. S. 
Distributor E. Weyhe’s name was incorrectly spelled. On 
page 56, Mr. Mendelsohn should have been quoted as saying 
“Function without (instead of ‘with’) sensibility”. 

In the October issue of the Forum (page 256) credit was 
incorrectly given to Richard M. Bennett for designing the 
fireplace with the stone firewood frame. This fireplace was 
designed by Caleb Hornbostel and Richard M. Bennett, 
Associated Architects. 
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